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clusion that M. Briand was only doing his plain duty in 


Poisonous Literature . 881 ee re ‘. 891 
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a onan 882 ADVERTISEMENTS...............-..... 894912 } the approval of the country, and the attempt to reject all the 
: — a : - | suggestions for meeting the obligations incurred without even 
: #,° The Editors cannot wndertake to return Manuscript, in any case. | the courtesy of discussing them can scarcely bear any other 
. —————— = | interpretation than that M. Briand put upon it. The 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. approaching elections are evidently too much for the nerve 
of many Deputies. M. Briand’s expedient of making the 
JHE Lords’ debate, dealt with in detail on the next pages, whole matter a question of confidence was a complete success. 
T which was expected to end on Thursday, has been ad- He is as bold us M. Clemenceau, yet unquestionably more 


suave,—an excellent combination of qualities. 


journed till Monday; but it seems certain that the vote will be 
taken on Tuesday. When the postponement of the division was The Peking correspondent of the Times gives in Tuesday's 
first announced, hopes were entertained in some quarters that paper some account of the proceedings of the new Prov tncial 
this fact was due to renewed efforts for a compromise, and that | Assemblies in China. Within a fortnight of their birth some 
the Saturday-to- Monday interval might be used by the friends | (¢ i} Assemblies have denounced many of the Central 
of peace to come to an arrangement such as that which we 


Se : Government’s favourite proposals. In the case of the Stamp- 
supported last week. This proposal was that the House of 


tax, for instance, fifteen Assemblies have declared that the 
Lords should pass the Finance Bill on the understanding (1) tax is impracticable. The spirit of the Assemblies is said to 
that such passing was provisional and tentative in its character, | },, « iconoclastic and patriotic—in the sense of anti-foreign,” 
(2) that a Dissolution should take place at the earliest possible and one is not surprised to learn that they are also without 
moment in January, and (3) that if the result of the appeal to intelligent leadership or constructive policy. The duties of 
the electors was to condemn the Budget, it should be clearly the Assemblies of course are, and will be for nine years, only 
understood that the Unionists would be entitled to repeal at | consultative; they have been created to prepare the people 
once the objectionable parts of the Finance Act. We fear, | ¢,. Gonstitutional government, and meanwhile in the 
however, that these hopes are doomed to disappointment, and provinces the “ functions of government rest entirely with 
that Tuesday will see the final rejection of the measure. the officials.” But the signs that the period of probation will 
<qphagenrny c> end in the realisation of Constitutional government are far 
from reassuring. The correspondent says that ninety per 
cent. of the Manchus and at least seventy-five per cent. of the 
Chinese literati have no intention of upsetting the established 





We have felt bound to use such influence as we may com- 
mand against the policy of rejection up till the very last 
moment. Our opposition to rejection is, however, purely 
technical, for we share to the fullest possible extent the 
belief that a large portion of the Finance Bill is based upon 
principles which, if maintained and developed, must be An extremely important decision was given by the United 
inimical in the highest degree to the best interests of the | States Circuit Court for the Eastern District of Missouri on 
nation. But though we may think the tactics of the House Saturday last. By the unanimous judgment of the four Judges 
of Lords wrong, and have felt obliged to say so, this will not | the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey is pronounced to 
prevent us when the battle is joined from doing all that lies | be a combination in restraint of trade violating the Sherman 
in our power to defeat the Budget. The fact that wrong] Anti-Trust Act. As the Times New York correspondent 
tactics have been ad ypted only makes it more necessary to points out in Monday’s issue, the decision, if confirmed—for 


order of things. 





fight harder when once the fight has begun. an appeal to the Supreme Court is sure to follow—will 
necessitate the dissolution of the company, which controls 
¢ may note here that a good deal has been said as to the £65,600,000 capital, and the return to their original detached 


weakness involved in the determination to abstain from voting positions of more than seventy corporations. 
announced by Lord Cromer, Lord Rosebery, and Lord Balfour viiaaed 
of Burleigh. We cannot express any sympathy with this In the same issue of the Times there is a useful summary 
criticism. It seems to us that abstention is the natural course | of the Report of the Commissioner of Pensions in the United 
for those who hold that though the Budget is thoroughly bad | States for the year ended June 30th. The sum paid, about 
per se, it would be good tactics to let the electors have some | £32,400,000, is the largest on record, and the heaviest item of 
taste of it before they are asked to condemn it. It would be | expenditure on the national balance-sheet. The figures are 
quite impossible for the three statesmen we bave just named, | truly formidable, the total pension roll containing 946,194 
holding the views they hold, to vote for the Budget. It would | names. The increased expenditure is explained by the fact 
also be impossible for them, consistently with their views on | that Congress has kept on checking the natural decrease of 
the question of tactics, to vote for rejection. Their attitude | pensioners by extending the limits and raising the rate of 
towards the situation found its fit expression in inaction. pay. Itis calculated that up to the present about £800,000,000 














has been paid in pensions, a large proportion going into the 

ockets of those who have no need of help. Yet “in the 
general ery for economy,‘no political leader has yet been 
found to advocate a reduction of the pension list.” Pensions, 
we may add, have proved the mainstay of the tariff. English 
papers of all opinions please copy. 


The impossibility of accurately estimating the cost of 
excavating the Panama Canal is once more shown by the 
annual Report of the Canal Commission. The original 
estimate, including policing and sanitation, was £28,800,000. 
In 1906 the cost of construction alone was estimated at 
£27,800,000. The present Report estimates that the total 
cost of construction will reach £59,400,000, and that with 
purchase price, sanitation, and civil government, the total 
bill will amount to £75,000,000. In this context it is worth 
recalling that under the Lesseps scheme some £60,000,000 
had been expended by 1838. 

On Tuesday M. Pichon made a long statement in the French 
Chamber on the French claims in Morocco, He warned 
Mulai Hafid in plain terms that the patience of France would 
not last indefinitely, and as the Envoys from Moroeeco were 
present during the debate, it is to be hoped that the firmness 
of his words will be represented to the Sultan. The policy 
of France is, in brief, to continue to occupy the Shawix 
district and Casablanca until her demands are satisfied, but 
she has no intention of gratifying the Chauvinists by 


undertaking superfluous wilitary adventures. The financial | , : : : 
| whose speech we deal elsewhere. Lord Pentland in opposing 


demand which M. Pichon made to the Sultan’s Envoys last 
summer, and has repeated ever since, is that Morocco shall 
discharge the debt and indemnity due to France by annual 
payments of £110,000 spread over seventy-five years. 
M. Pichon insists that besides undertaking to pay this sum, 
which is considered moderate by those who have knowledge of 
the circumstances, the Sultan shall organise a police force to 
control the Shawia region, Casablanca, and the Algerian 
frontier. If the Sultan requires a loan, the French Govern- 
ment is willing to help him in every way. 


The latest exploit of the Military League in Greece is the 


proposal to denounce certain officials who are said to be guilty 
of corruption or inefficiency. It was expected that the pro- 
scription list would be published on Wednesday, but the Times 
correspondent says that on Monday night the Prime Minister 
conferred with the leaders of the Leagne and explained that 
the proposed denunciations would produce acute unrest and 
financial depression. He himself would undertake to remove 
the incriminated officials, but it must be done quietly and 
gradually. M. Mavromichaeli appears to have satisfied these 
military Tertullians for the time being, and the officials are 
not immediately to be judged and found wanting by the ready 
tests of men who appear to think that the body politic of 
Greece can be reformed at the word of command. 

The debate upon the second reading of the Budget in the 
House of Lords was opend on Monday night by Lord Crewe, 
who moved formally and without comment that the Bill 
should be read a second time. Lord Lansdowne’s speech was 
an admirable example of Second-Chamber oratory, clear, 
weil reasoned, and devoid of passion or invective. After 
quoting Cromwell's criticism of “an omnipotent House of 
Commons—the horridest arbitrariness that ever existed in 
the world,” he pointed out that the present Finance Bill 
contained many legislative proposals (such as the valuation 


and licensing clauses) which bad already been thrown out by 


the Lords in another form. The question was not whether ' 


they could reject this Bill, but whether they ought to reject it. 
He had no strong objection to the Income-tax, but the Death- 
duties he Oppo ed as bein 
licensing clauses combined bad temperance legislation with 
bad financi: gislation. The Luand-taxes, finally, must be 


r 
> 


condemned as being unproductive, unjust, and Socialistic. 


alternative 3udget, Lord Lansdowne ridiculed the 


scare of a “ political deadlock,” and appealed to the 
House to reject a measure “to which they had no right to 
i ‘ir indispensable consent until they were assured by 

ple of the country that they desired it to pass into 





| have the Government of the day in the hollow of its han 


| such treatment as this. 





|some members of 
| rejecting the Bill they might themselves 


| be , 
complicated taxes. 
taxes upon capital; while the | 
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The Lord Chancellor in his reply did not conside 

in detail, but dealt almost entirely with the Con 
issue, which, he claimed, had not been treated Feriously } 
Lord Lansdowne. The House of Lords had a legal me ’ 
Constitutional, right to reject the Budget, and there ng 
nothing in either the valuation or the licensing clanses that 
was foreign to the nature of the Bill. If the Upper Hen, 
could establish its right to a control over the : 


ee, 


r the Bil) 
Stitutiona] 


urse, it would 


It was, in his opinion, impossible that any te 


Government “should ever again bear the heavy burden 
of office unless it was secured aguinst a repetition of 
” That is a very confident prophecy ; 
but does not the Lord Chancellor forget that political 
parties in a democratic State like ours cannot act as 
independent organisms? They take colour and shape from 
the people on whom they depend. If the electors support the 
Lords, and in effect say “ Pooh! she may!” even when mamma 
says “No, she sha’n’t!” the Liberal Party will have to 
acquiesce. If the country refuses to listen toa Constitutional 
controversy and insists on going on to some other question, 
the Constitutional controversy will die of inanition. We 
must not close our account of the first day’s debate without 
mentioning the very able speech of Lord Revelstoke. Iy 


| distinguishing between capital which is aftracted and capital 
| which is driven abroad he made a valuable contribution to 
| the discussion. 


On Tuesday the debate was reopened by Lord Cromer, with 


the amendment complained of the unfairness of the position 
in which the Liberals were placed. He believed it was true 
it since 1864 only one Bill reaching the House of Lords 
Conservative Government had been substantially 

Lord Pentland’s speech was welcomed by Lil: als 

as being a powerful vindication of the Cabinet’s position, 
Lord Avebury emphasised the financial depression to which 
the Budget must lead, and denied that its rejection would 


| cause any similar result. His long experience in business 
gives especial weight to this opinion. 


Wednesday's sitting was opened by a speech from Lord 
Salisbury which was remarkable even in a week of good 
speeches, and on a day made memorable by one of the 
most eloquent, witty, and fascinating speeches that Lord 
Rosebery has ever made. Lord Rosebery began by arguing 
that circumstances might arise which would justify the House 


|of Lords in rejecting a Budget. “To abnormal measures 


abnormal methods of defence may be offered.” He went on te 
confirm his former criticism of the present Bill, which had 
“ already done incalculable mischief,” and amused the House 
by expressing his belief “that all the great ships that go 
westward across the Atlantic are at this moment carrying 
bonds and stocks in ballast.” He none the less intended to 
abstain from voting. Had the Referendum existed, | 

have voted for it now; but “General Elections ot 
conducted in a palace of truth,” and he feared “ the r sult 
of an appeal to the country on an unrefo ed 


Chamber mixed up with the promises of the Bu 
Lord Rosebery ended his speech by pointing out the 


dangers of a single-Chamber Constitution, which was what 


the Government desired, and 


J 
estal lish. The real policy for tho e who 

to the Budget was to allow the country a six 
experience of its evils. Lord Milner, who spoke later in 
, j ed criticism of the measure, and 


1 + 


the evening, gave a detail 

suggested that in a single year “it was a simple imposs- 

bility efliciently to bring about the enactment of all these 
, 


he very high level of the debate was fully maintained on 
Thursday, when Lord Balfour of Burleigh delivered a speecd 


ts eloquence 


| which deeply impr« ssed his audience, not only by its elog 


After an allusion to Tariff Reform as being the only | and sincerity, but by the weight of its arguments 


Balfour began his speech by an exceedingly 
criticism of the Finance Bill. The Bill was bad, 
temper of the speeches of many of its advocates could best 


. ” “ aT , } 7, i 
| described as “ rhetorical rotten eggs. We are asked for 


We are asked 
a who are 


the first time to look at the origin of property. 
almost in the very words to levy a fine on thos 
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“eked enough to possess land of any kind.” Turning to the 
er lauses, Lord Balfour, who is an admitted expert on the 
- sauhdesh pointed out that there were twelve different kinds 
ye .g dealt with in the Bill, including “increment value, site 
ofr gerne value, gross value, full site value, total value, 
pone site value, value for agricultural purposes, original 
ies and original total value.” Some of the expressions 
ered defined, some were not. One of them was defined and 
never used again in any other part of the Bill. Site value 
in Clause IL. had a different meaning from site value in 


Clauses XXV. and XX VII. 





Towards the conclusion of his speech Lord Balfour inci- 
dentally dropped what appears to us a very wise remark. He 
declared that in some respects the claims of both Houses of 
Parliament have been put too high by their respective 
admirers and supporters. The claim of the Liberal Party, 
in effect, came to this: “ You are to have no Second Chamber, 
and you are to have no Referendum, because it will interfere 
with the power of the party organisation to get legislation 
out of Parliament.” In other words, you are not to have 
legislation that the people want. “They are to take what 
the party managers give them.” Lord Balfour ended with 
anamusing nigger story. A negro evangelist in the course 
of his sermon declared that there were only two patbs in | 
life—one leading to death and the other to damna- 
tion. “In that case this nigger will have to take to the 
woods,” was the comment of an alert member of his audience. | 
“T propose to take to the woods,” was Lord Balfour's conclusion. | 








On the Government side the Bishop of Hereford spoke, as 
he always does, with a deep sense of conviction. The answer, 
he declared, which would come back from the people was: 
“ Never again,—never again in this country shall the funda- 
mental liberties of the people be endangered by any privileged 
class.” That that is the determination, and ought to be the 
determination, of this country we no more doubt than the | 
Bishop; but it is strange to think that party feeling should 
so dim the eyes of the Bishop as to make him imagine 
that to insist upon the people being consulted is an infringe- 
ment of the liberties of the people. If the House of Lords took | 
up the line that they have the right and the power to prevent 
bad legislation becoming law, that the Finance Bill is bad 
legislation, and that therefore they will refuse to pass it, no 
matter what the opinion of the people, the Bishop’s words 
might be justified. But look at the facts. The willingness | 
of the Lords to bow to the will of the people, whatever it may 
be, has been admitted and emphasised in every speech against | 
the Finance Bill delivered during the course of the debate. 
A satirist, indeed, might twit many of the speakers with 
using the language of the American politician: “These are 
our sentiments, but if they don’t suit they can be changed.” 





We cannot allow Lord Newton’s most striking and amusing | 
contribution to Thursday’s debate to pass without a word of | 
comment. Though Lord Newton hit many heads, and hit 
them very hard, good temper as well as good sense marked 
his speech throughout. Among other things, he provided the | 
best possible answer to the Bishop of Hereford’s view of the 
attitude of the Peers. We sincerely hope that Lord Newton's 
speech will be reprinted verbatim by the literature depart- 
ment of the Central Unionist Association and scattered 
broadcast throughout the constituencies. The manly, sincere, 
and thoroughly English tone of the speech, though it may not 
make converts on the Budget question, will at any rate show 
all fair-minded men what is the true attitude of the House 
of Lords, and what is the temper in which they have acted 
We are not going to spoil any of Lord Newton’s humorous 
wisdom by an attempt at summarising it, but we may note his 
concluding words: “The Lords had, as a matter of fact, been 
driven, cornered, and jockeyed into a fight. It was not one of 
their seeking.” There is a great deal of truth in this; but do 
not Lord Newton's words in reality tell in favour of the policy 
of those who desire that the Lords should refuse to allow | 
themselves to be “jockeyed ” P 








Sir Edward Grey put the case for the Government with 
force and moderation at Trewbridge on Wednesday. If once 
the right of the House of Lords to interfere or suspend the 
Budget was allowed, it would become impossible for a Liberal 


| coeval towers.’ 





Government, not only to legislate, but to carry on the govern- 
ment of the country atall. Sir Edward Grey, however, made it 
clear that he is far from sharing the views of the single- 
Chamber extremists. He was in favour of a Second Chamber, 
but it should be one which to some extent shared and 
reflected the feelings of the country. Many of Sir Edward 
Grey’s arguments are, in our opinion, unsound, but his 
speech was at least laudably free from the Limehouse taint. 





The third annual Congress of the British Constitution 
Association, which was held at Cambridge last week, proved 
of very great interest. Mr. Harold Cox, M.P., gave an 
address on “Socialism and Individualism,” which we trust 
will be printed verbatim by the Association. The following 
passage from Mr. Cox's speech is well worth quotation :— 

“The Socialist wished the State to absorb all property. At 
present he limited his demands to that form of property which he 
described as the means of production and distribution, but in 
practice no distinction was possible. In practice he would find 
himself in the same dilemma as the Tariff Reformer who tried to 
distinguish between raw material and manufactured articles. It 
was of course conceivable that human beings would continue to 
exist under a system in which all property was owned by the 
State and individuals were maintained in State barracks; it would, 
however, be a very different kind of human being from those of 
whom the world had as yet had any experience. No such system 
could continue unless the State also undertook the regulation of 
the reproduction of the human race, and hitherto human beings 
had refused this vital question to external control. Man wished 


| to choose his own wife, and woman wished to choose her own 
| husband, and they both wished if they were normal human beings 


to have the control over their own children, and to have their 
own homes in which to bring them up, and these were the reasons 
why in the long run Socialism must fail.” 


A meeting of the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty was held on Tuesday. It 


| endorsed the Council's appeal for funds to purchase some 


land offered for building near Windsor Castle in order to 
preserve the view from the river. A sum of £3,000 is 
required, and the subscription-list has already been headed 
with a donation of £500 from the King. It was this very 
view that Burke had in his mind when he wrote the magnifi- 


| cent passage in the “ Letter to a Noble Lord,”’—the passage 


in which he compares Windsor Castle to the Constitution: 
“The proud keep of Windsor, rising in the majesty of pro- 
portion, and girt with the double belt of its kindred and 
> A strong appeal was also made for the 
money required to stop the quarrying in the Cheddar Gorge. 
Here the need is as urgent as at Windsor, for if the money 
is not raised within the next four months the negotiations 
for purchase will fall through. We have no hesitation in 
declaring that the National Trust is doing public work which 
is equal to any done in the kingdom. It is work wholly 
beneficent and without any drawbacks. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times sends a most enter- 
taining account of the probing of the Leonardo-Lucas bust. 
Last Sunday the core was removed by a process of electric 
cautery, and was found to contain a large “ piece of grey 
canvas-like material,” which when “closely examined revealed 
an irregular pattern of raised stitches on one side only, con- 
sisting of conventional forms of flowers and squaies such 
are to be found on old-fashioned British bed-coverlets.” The 
Berlin experts, including Dr. Bode, are not in the least down- 
cast at the results of the excavation. The insertion of 
the bed-coverlet, or waistcoat, is only part of the supposed 
“restoration” of the shell of the bust by Lucas. Dr. Bude 
declared that all artists who had seen the bust agreed with him 
that it was antique, adding, “at all events I have got it.” Further 
investigations are pending, but it is not expected that the test 
of comparing the melting-points of the various waxes would 
be conclusive, as samples from Lucas’s works melt at very 
different temperatures. The present state of the controversy 
is very neatly summed up by Mr. Konody in the Daily Mail 
as follows :— 

“Dr. Bode is satisfied that he has acquired a genuine master- 
piece of the Renaissance; and experts and art-lovers in this 
country are equally satisfied at the discovery of an artist of genius 
who flourished in England in Karly Victorian days. And Dr. Bode 
has secured for £9,250 not only a great masterpiece of sculpture, 
but a valuable and henceforth historical example of a rare Early 
Victorian bed-quilt.” 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Oct. 21st. 


Consols (24) were on Friday 82}—Friday week 82}. 




























































TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DUTY OF UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS. 


TWNHE division on Lord Lansdowne’s Motion will not be 

taken till next Tuesday. The course of the debate, 
however, shows that, short of something in the nature of 
a miracle, the House of Lords will reject the Finance Bill. 
No doubt a comproiise is still possible, but we fear that it 
is not likely. In any case, our readers know the view which 
we take of the situation, and we are not going to waste 
any time in crying over spilt milk. The question 
that Unionist Free-traders have to face at the present 
moment is their duty at the coming elections. This duty 
was admirably expressed in the striking speech delivered 
by Lord Cromer on Tuesday night. Lord Cromer, who 
succeeded the Duke of Devonshire as president of the 
Unionist Free-Trade Club, disclaimed any right to speak 
for his fellow Unionist Free-traders ; but, as a matter of 
fact, we believe that his attitude represents the great body 
of Unionist Free-trade opinion, and that the lead he has 
given will be largely followed, and rightly followed. Here 
is Lord Cromer’s view in his own words :— 

“My individual opinion is that in the coming Election a 
Unionist Free-trader who, in the absence of a candidate who 
fully represents his own views, votes for a Tariff Reform candidate, 
as I should certainly do if I had a vote, need not abandon one iota 
of his Free-trade principles any more than I abandon mine.” 

That is a line of action which we most heartily endorse, 
and desire to recommend with all the force at our command 
to those who sympathise with the views of the Spectator. 
The reasons given by Lord Cromer for the action he 
suggests are as sound as his conclusions. After pointing 
out that increased indirect taxation for revenue purposes 
may become a most unpleasant and much-to-be-regretted 
necessity, though not one which involves any violation of 
Free-trade principles, and after declaring that Protection 
is not the proper weapon by which Socialism can be com- 
bated or unemployment reduced, Lord Cromer went on to 
say that Colonial Preference is not merely objectionable on 
fiscal grounds, but could no more now cement the different 


parts of the Empire than it did when it was tried, and 


failed, sixty years ago. “TI still entertain,” he went on, 
“the strongest objection against taxes on food or raw 
material, and I still hold as strongly as ever that the 
adoption of a Protective policy is calculated to demoralise 
public life in this country.” In regard to retaliation, Lord 
Cromer declared that he had no objection to it in theory, 
provided that there was a reasonable prospect of its success, 
and that we maintained a Navy of overpowering strength, 
for if a retaliatory policy is pursued, a strong Navy would 
be of even more vital importance than it is at present. In 
spite, however, of his unaltered opposition to Protection 
and Tariff Reform, Lord Cromer went on to point out 
—and here we are entirely at one with him—that the 
prospects of Free-trade were by no means as gloomy as 
they were sometimes represented. There were plenty of 
alternatives to the Budget other than Protection, and it 
was absurd to suppose that any such policy as Tariff 
Reform could be carried out without a much more decisive 
expression of public opinion in its favour than had yet 
been obtained, or was at all likely to be obtained. Lord 
Cromer ended this portion of his speech with another 
passage which we desire to quote verbatim, as it exactly 
represents our view of the situation :— 

“I repeat that in my view Unionist Free-traders who are 
in the position, as they often must be, that they must either 
abstain from voting or vote for a Tariff Reformer, need not, in 
choosing the latter alternative, abandon any one of their essential 
principles, but might adopt the latter course with a perfectly 
clear consci: Voting for a Tariff Reformer is by no means 
the same thing as voting for Tariff Reform. It will merely imply 
that the Unionist Free-trader is prepared to proclaim a truce, and 
will lay aside his special ideas in order to subserve other and, as I 
, even more important ends. And what are those ends? 
first and most important of all is to ensure the continued 
of an effective Second Chamber. The second is to main- 


nee, 


consider 
Th 


existence 


tain the union with Ireland and thus prevent the disruption of | 
The two issues, that of the Second Chamber and | 


the Empire. 
the maintenance of the Empire, are intimately connected. This 
has been fully recognised by the leaders of the Irish Nationalist 
Party. A third end is to ensure the continued existence of the 
Established Church and to prevent the ularisation of education ; 
and a fourth end is to combat Socialism.” 


In endorsing Lord Cromer’s policy as to the duty of the 
Unionist Free-traders at the coming Election—the duty of 
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supporting and voting fur Tariff Reformers rather 

of abstaining, and thus running the risk of allowin th 
Government candidates to be successful—we shat : 
doubt be told, as, indeed, we have already been told he 
several correspondents in the past two or three week 
that we are abandoning the cause of Free-trade without 
preventing the advent of Socialism, because Socialism ig 
just as likely to be adopted by the Unionists as by their 
opponents. We have, indeed, received several letters of 
this kind during the week, couched very much jn the 
language of a letter printed by us last Saturday, Ag 
however, our space is limited, and as we could only give 
the same answer as we gave last week, we have, though 
not without some reluctance, decided not to print these 
letters. We trust that our correspondents will not think 
that we have rejected their communications out of any 
desire to stifle their voices, or because we object in any 
way to being what we may call “baited” with their 
criticisms.—T'he evident delight shown by our corre. 
spondents in, as they appear to think, getting the Spectator 
into “a tight place” makes it not unfair to suggest the 
analogy of bear-baiting—As far as we are concerned, we 
have no objection whatever to being baited. The process, 
indeed, makes us ready to believe that there must have 
been a good deal of truth in the old excuse that the bear, 
who in the days of our ancestors was taken out regularly 
once a week into the market-place of the county town 
and had the dogs loosed on him, quite enjoyed the process, 
Unfortunately, however, though the conflict may be 
amusing both for the dogs and the bear, the wider public 
tends to weary of it. We therefore propose to make this 
our last answer to any attempts to “ bait” us with the 
criticisms of which we have spoken. 

As opponents of a single unchecked and unrevised 
Legislative Chamber, as opponents also of the disruption 
of the United Kingdom no matter under what alias, as 
convinced supporters of the Established Church and of a 
system of national education which recognises that it is 
the duty of the State to maintain religious ed 


lucation, and 
finally as opponents of all Socialistic legislation, we are 
determined to do everything we can to prevent the 
return of supporters of the present Government. We 
do not mean to allow ourselves to be deflected in the 
slightest degree from that course by accusations of injuring 
the cause of Free-trade, or by allegations that those whom 
we must support in order to defeat the Government candi- 
dates themselves belong to a party whose record is unsound 
in the matter of Socialism. We admit without hesitation 
that in many respects the Unionist Party and the House 
of Lords have not only not done their duty in opposing 
Socialistic legislation—take, for example, the unworthy 
surrender of the House of Lords on the Trade Disputes 
Bill and the Old-Age Pensions Bill—but also that 
Unionist candidates have in many cases indulged in 
unprincipled and dangerous attempts to outbid their 
opponents in the political auction-room. But remember 
that when a man must get into one of two cabs, the fact 
that the blue cab is not altogether in a sound condition 1s 
not a reason for rejecting it in favour of the red cab which 
is in a far worse state and has the extra disadvantages of 
a bolting horse and a driver whose system of driving 
combines all the disadvantages of anxious timidity and 
mad recklessness. In a case like this the advantages ol 
choosing the lesser evil are obvious enough, and no man 
who makes that choice can be accused either of want ol 
sense or of want of good faith because he has made it; nor, 
again, will he be deterred by the absurd notion that he will 
somehow be giving his sanction and approval to bad 
management and bad driving if he enters the blue cab, but 
that such a line of reasoning does not apply in the case of 
his patronage of the red cab. Yet when we come to the 
region of politics many worthy people seem to be 
mastered by the invective of the driver of the red ca 
his friends on the subject of the demerits of the first 
natural choice of the prudent and conservative traveller 
i.e., the blue cab—and tamely submit to being hect red 
into the greater evils and the greater risks of the red 
vehicle. Bewildered by the noise of the competing cries 
they end by doing the very thing which they sp cially 
desired not to do. 
Our advice to the “ balancing ” elector is to keep steadily 
before him the guiding principle that his only line of 
safety lies in acting on the maxim, “Of two evils choose 
the lesser.” In a case like the present this must be 
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supplemented by the mg -~ if _ we = pene 
to him of equal magnituc e, then 1e should un nesitating|ly 
direct his action agaist the evil which is nearer at 
hand and more immediate rather than against the evil 
which is more remote. — At the moment, although Tariff 
Reform and a Socialistic Budget may appear to be 
simultaneously presented to the elector, as a matter of 
fact the nearer and more immediate evil is the Socialistic 

, Agreat deal of water will have to run under the 
one. “5 ° r ° 
bridges and a great many things be done before the Tariff 
Reformers can carry the more dangerous and objectionable 
ortions of Tariff Reform. In the first place, they will 
have to come to a decision as to whether they wish to use 
their tariff for revenue purposes or for purposes of pro- 
tection. It cannot be successfully used for both. Next, 
they will have to decide, not in the region of rhetoric, 
but of hard fact, what is a raw material and what is a 
manufactured product. In order to do what they desire 
_to favour the importation of the one and to secure 
the exclusion of the other—the distinction must be 
drawn. When these obstacles are surmounted, they 
have got to obtain an agreement not merely with 
one Colony, but with all the Colonies, as to the 
incidence of preference. As if all these difficulties 
were not great enough, at the very time that they 
will be attempting to get over them the Foreign Office 
will, if we aro to judge from Mr. Balfour's speech, 
be endeavouring to cut the ground from under their 
feet by Commercial Treaties, the main object of which 
cannot but be inimical both to the protective and 
to the preferential side of the tariff. We do not 
think, then, that we are too optimistic when we say 
that out of such a tangle it is by no means unlikely 
that the only thing which will emerge will be some 
extension of our existing tariff for revenue purposes. ‘That 
is a result which we, as advocates of direct rather than 
indirect taxation on the ground that direct taxation is 
less wasteful, should not altogether welcome; but at any 
rate it is one far removed from the paradoxical imaginings 
of the out-and-out Tariff Reformer. 

We have one more werd to say. Let no man who votes 
for a supporter of the present Government because of the 
fact that the Liberal candidate does a certain amount of 
lip-service to Free-trade imagine that he will thereby be 
doing his best for the Free-trade cause. As a matter 
of fact, he is far more likely to be doing that cause an 
injury. And for this plain reason. Those who control 
the Liberal Party are already dreaming of vast schemes 
of expenditure, and of such dangerous proposals as 
the nationalisation of the railways and the land. 
The maintenance of Free-trade is entirely incom- 
patible with any such policy. Free-trade in the true 
sense can never “keep house” with such denials of 
the principle of free exchange as this. We say without 
hesitation that the policy of the present Government, 
if adopted, must make Protection inevitable. It is 
violating every principle upon which the system of 
free exchange rests. But strange as it may seem, 
though the support of nominal Free-trade candidates 
is almost certain to end in the slough of Protection, 
and to produce an amalgam of State Socialism and 
xclusive tariffs such as we unfortunately see in some 
of the overseas nations of the Empire, it is, as we 
have pointed out, by no means certain that the return 
of nominal Tariff Reformers will lead to Tariff Reform. 
In fighting Socialism, as the Tariff Reformers are 
obliged to do owing to the exigencies of the party 
game, they are every day raising barriers against 
their own nostrum, and maintaining principles and 
arguments which directly militate against that piece of 
specific Socialism under which the State attempts to 
regulate and prevent exchanges between those who wish 
to do business outside these islands. 

The advice which we venture to offer to Unionist Free- 
trad rs may be wrong, but at any rate we can give it 
Without misgiving or hesitation. Choose the lesser evil, 
and therefore vote for the Tariff Reformer rather than the 
Liberal. The Unionist Free-trade voter at the same time 
must remember that his right to oppose Tariff Reform if 
it ever becomes a practical question remains as com} lete 
and strong as ever. A man may choose the lesser evil 
and Oppose im the only eZective way he can a Socialistic 
p icy without abating enue jot or tittle of his Free-trade 


prin ‘iples, 


@® 





THE CONGO AND THE POWERS. 


NHE great demonstration held at the Albert Hall on 
Friday week to express “the protest of Christian 
England” against the cruelties in the Congo was proof 
positive of the absence of all partisanship, self-seeking, or 
international malice from the campaign which is being 
carried on against the continuance of the present régime. 
When the leaders of all the chief religious communities in 
England meet on the same platform and with one voice 
make the same declaration of detestation of a state of 
things for which Britain is to some extent responsible, the 
Englishman opens his eyes at the phenomenon and recog- 
nises that it has an exceptional significance. We do not 
know whether Belgians are impressed in the same way 
—whether their understanding of our national life is 
sufficient to tell them that the laying aside of all the 
causes of religious division is an occurrence for which one 
looks only once in a generation—but if they are not, we 
trust that when they are told this simple fact by English- 
men they will accept it as the truth. The speech of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was just what it should have 
been, perfect in taste and temper, expressing plainly the 
profundity of the horror which has been excited in 
England, and yet not saying a single word which could 
unnecessarily offend the Belgian people,—a people whom 
we all like and respect, and who, we are satistied, would 
wish to see the scandals of the Congo ended if only 
they believed them to be true. It seems strange to us 
in this country that any one should doubt the narratives 
which have been corroborated over and over again by 
Consuls, missionaries, and independent travellers, and have 
been set forth in Parliamentary papers, where they can ba 
| examined in detail and submitted to all the tests to which 
such formal charges should be prpperly exposed ; but it is 
to be remembered that the Belgian people have been 
assured by several high officials that the charges are in 
the main unfounded. Recently certain definite reforms 
have been promised by the Belgian Government, and we 
do not hesitate to say that if they were carried out they 
would go a long way towards removing the injustices and 
stopping the cruelties of which Englishmen have so long 





complained ; but in all such cases the value of the reforms 
depends upon the impetus which is at the back of them. 
If a “reformer” does not believe that there is really any 
pressing need for reform, it is probable that he will leave 
|} matters much as he found them. He may introduca 
changes, but they will be superficial and perfunctory, not 
radical. And nothing less than radical changes will end 
the disgrace of the administration of the Congo 

M. Renkin, the Belgian Colonial Minister, who has lately 
visited the Congo, speaks and writes, we fear, as though 
the history of the Free State were not worse than that of 


the majority of savage countries which have been developed 
by white men. ‘This is really the gravest sign of the 
situation. If the Belgian Government displayed some 
remorseful sorrow and an earnest wish to restore the 
natives to their ownership of the soil and its products, we 
should hope much of the promised reforms. Even as it is, 
we trust that the noble Belgians who do recognise the 
truth, and have laboured to inform their countrymen, may 
succeed in creating such a volume of popular feeling as 
will permeate the reform scheme and make it a genuine 
organ of regeneration. Without that it may only too 
| easily be a rattling of dry bones. In form the programme 
| explained by M. Renkin strikes at the root of the natives’ 
erievances. ‘The Edicts of 1891-92 deprived them of the 
land which they held in communal tenure according to 
their customs, and declared it to belong to the State 
and to concessionary companies. King Leopold and 
his satellites of course called the land “ vacant,” and 
M. Renkin has said that the seizure of it was “ juridically 
unassailable.” Ju.idically ypassailable the seizure might 
have been if it had taken place in Belgium, but as 
lit disregarded all the peculiar titles to ownership 
which were immemorially recognised by the natives, 
it was a gross piece of tyranny. Moreover, it dis- 
regarded the declarations of the International Association 
‘out of which the Congo Free State grew. Deprived of 


their lands—called “ vacant,” but really common lands 
{from which all had a right to gather the produce—the 
natives were reduced to complete dependence. They were 


| forced to labour for the Government most days of the year, 
‘and were punished if they did not collect the required 
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amount of rubber. As the supply of rubber was gradually 
reduced, they had to make dangerous and exhausting 
journeys through the forests before they could even begin 
their work. And all the time they were exposed to the 
brutality of an irresponsible armed native soldiery which 
enforced King Leopold’s will. The mortality among the 
natives in eighteen years has been estimated, at the highest 
at ten million persons, and at the lowest at three million. 
It is a terrible story. The Belgian Government, which, as 
everybody knows, has annexed the Free State, proposes 
now as one of its remedial acts to abolish gradually the 
State monopoly in land. Unfortunately, large tracts will 
remain in the hands of the concessionary companies. But 
we admit that where the land is restored to the natives a 
blow will be struck at the roots of the present tyranny. 
The natives, being completely destitute of the means 
of living, cannot possibly escape from the conditions 
which, as Sir Edward Grey has said, are indistinguish- 
able from slavery. Not only must freedom of labour 
be reintroduced, but freedom of trading. The Govern- 
ment promises freedom of trading at the end of three 
years in the territories it directly controls, but makes no 
such promise about the vast lands belonging to the con- 
cessionary companies. Yet freedom of trade for all the 
world was promised in the Treaty under which the Congo 
Free State came into existence. The worst cruelties have 
been reported from the lands which are managed by the 
companies, and the Government says no more than that 
it will try to make new arrangements with the companies. 
Such is the situation which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
had in mind when he retold the story of the Congo, and 
reminded his audience that the Free State was founded 
“in the name of Almighty God,” and “for the purpose of 
promoting the civilisation and commerce of Africa, and for 
other humane and benevolent purposes.” He alluded at 
the end of his speech toa request he had received that 
Belgian representatives might be allowed to state the case 
from their point of view at the Albert Hall. It was im- 
possible, of course, to turn the demonstration into a debate, 
but the Archbishop expressed the belief, and we are sure 
he was not mistaken, that there would be no attempt in 
the Press or elsewhere to exclude the Belgian point of 
view. We may add that a pamphlet has reached us called 
“The Congo Reforms” (Alston Rivers, 6d. net) in which 
M. Renkin’s scheme and his Report on the condition of 
the Congo are translated into English. 

An important sequel to the Albert Hall meeting was the 
statement at Hull by Mr. Morel that an understanding had 
been reached between Great Britain and Germany, and that 
an international Conference on the administration of the 
Congo would probably be summoned shortly. There is 
both good and bad in the prospect, and we trust that if the 
Conference is held precautions will be taken by our Foreign 
Office to secure that the good shall prevail. For one thing, 
we rather mistrust a Conference composed entirely of 
European States. The Conference may be summoned for 
only one purpose; but all kinds of interests are apt to 
creep in, and the ambitions and intrigues of Europe are 
reflected in a variety of indirect ways. This danger could 
be to some extent counteracted, and the Conference could 
be kept to its ostensible purpose of benevolent interference, 
if the United States were represented. The United States 
was as much concerned as Great Britain in the creation of 
the Free State, and we should be sorry indeed to have 
anything settled at a Conference in which her wholesome 
and corrective iniluence played no part. In _ general 
respects an international Conference would be quite appro- 
priate, for the Congo question is an international affair. 
It cannot be too much emphasised that no impertinent 
interference with the affairs of another nation is sug- 
gested. The signatories of the Berlin Act of 1885 made 
themselves responsible for the decent administration 
of the Congo Free State. Great Britain, believing that the 
creation of that administration would be for the good of the 
people, encouraged it ; without her it could not have been 
created at all. ‘That is our title to exact certain conditions 
now before we recognise the annexation of the Congo. Our 
duty is so plain, indeed, that we confess that if we had 
controlled the British Foreign Office with only the know- 
ledge of the question which we have now, we should have 
taken stronger measures than Sir Edward Grey has 
thought it right to take. But Sir Edward Grey is Foreign 
Secretary, and we are not, and we must assume that he 
has some knowledge which restrains him, for it is quite 
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certain that his humanity is not less than our own th 
far his patience has had a partial justification jy tl 

reforms promised by M. Renkin. We earnestly } a 
that the Albert Hall meeting will have its due effect a 
that eventually, whether by means of an international 
Conference or otherwise, we shall be able to recognise the 
annexation of the Congo with all goodwill and without 
misgiving. 


CURIOSITIES OF 





THE CRISIS. 
B* the side of the really serious questions which arg 
raised by the expected action of the Lords there are 
others which deserve notice as examples either of assump- 
tions built on a very uncertain foundation, or of arguments 
the inconsistency of which is, we hope, too slight! 
disguised not to be detected even when they are pre. 
sented in popular newspapers. One of these fallacies ig 
the general detestation which is supposed to have over. 
taken the Peers. It is this, it seems, that makes their 
madness in provoking a great Constitutional conflict so 
extraordinary. The mass of Englishmen are waiting with 
a stern joy for the moment of avenging themselves on their 
hated oppressors. They have been longing for this chance 
to come about, but they had almost ceased to hope that 
the Lords themselves would furnish it. If they could but 
be tempted to reject a Finance Bill all would go well, but 
that they should come to this point was hardly within 
the range of possibility. Who could suppose that a 
Chamber in which the Conservative instinct is so strong 
would ever go against all their natural prepossessions 
and plunge headlong into a Constitutional revolution ? 
We believe that the fact on which this reasoning is 
supposed to rest exists only in the imagination of those 
who use it. That there may be some feeling of the 
kind against wealth is quite probable, because wealth 
when it is ostentatiously spent is an ugly thing in itself, 
It emphasises contrasts which do tend to make men dis- 
contented. That a very rich Peer may be disliked 
because he is rich is quite possible, but he will probably 
be less disliked than a man with the same income 
whose wealth is of his own or his father’s making. 
Peers may wish to evade, or succeed in neglecting, 
their duties just like other people. But it will be harder 
for them to do it than for other people. There will 
be more and longer traditions to be disregarded; there 
will be habits of longer standing to be overcome. The 
ways in which they spend their money are more likely to 
be known, and if they wish to set tradition at defiance, 
the publicity in which they live is likely to put additional 
difficulties in their path. For the most part the wicked 
Duke or the hereditary tyrant will be found to live in a 
distant county. The Peer who is on the spot more often 
turns out to be an ordinary country gentleman who is 
disposed rather to envy the wealth of the newcomers who 
live around him. It is ill prophesying with a General 
Election close at hand, and it may be that the polling 
stations will be thronged by voters eager to gratify a long- 
cherished hatred against some Peer whom they know by 
sight or by name. If so, all will no doubt go well with 
the assailants of the Lords. But what if the diagnosis of 
Liberal politicians and Liberal journalists proves incorrect, 
and the average English Peer turns out to be liked or dis- 
liked to much the same extent, and for much the same 
reasons, as his untitled neighbours ? 

A second consideration which ought to convince us 
that the doom of the Lords will be irretrievable is the 
terrible persistence with which, as we are told, the Liberal 
Party-will push home their presumed victory. They have 
put their hand to the plough, and they will not take 
it back. The fight which the House of Lords has 
provoked will be a fight to the finish. The stern 
determination of the English people will not be relaxed 
until the last vestige of the powers now exercised 
by this reactionary Chamber has disappeared. Well, it 
may be so. Many people seem to believe that the pre- 
diction will be fulfilled, and only the event can show 
whether they are right. But what is there in recent 
English history to suggest that they are right? Nothing 
at all. There are questions, and important qu 
that were in issue ten or fifteen years ago which 
issue still. As regards them all, we have at 
another been given a similar assurance. 


are in 
one time or 
We have indeed 
so often been called upon to note the sternness < f the 
Liberal Party in regard to them that we have rather 
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ok for the kindly visage of the sheep under 


ed to Io the - : 
a which it has put on. There was a time 
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e wolf's ma : 
ao to judge from the tone and language of its 
; e Liberal Party were determined to know no 


organs, th é ; 
suse, to tolerate no hindrance, in the pursuit of Home- 


rule. It is quite possible that this question may 
again be prominent at the coming Election ; but if 80, 
that prominence will only be an inconvenience which 
Liberals will have to put up with. The party managers 
will keep it out of the bill if they can, and if it 
finds a place in it, it will only be because the per- 
gistence of section of the party is greater than the 
versistence of the whole. What, again, is the history of 
the education question? During the preparations for 
the Election of 1906 there was abundance of sternness 
on this point. The Nonconformists had a 
grievance, they had admirable organisation, and when 
the contest was over they had a tremendous majority. 
Where is the Education Act which that majority was 
returned to carry ? It has a place perhaps in the dreams 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty or of the Irish 
Secretary; but we suspect that Mr. Runciman’s chief 
desire in regard to it is that if his party return to power 
he may find himself in a different office from that which 
he now holds. Whether it is due to want of steady purpose 
in the English people, or to a good-natured unwillingness 
to press opponents too hard, we do not pretend to say, 
but it certainly seems easier to excite their enthusiasm 
than to sustain it. Of course we may be quite wrong in 
suggesting that what has happened in other cases may 
happen in the case of the Lords. But proverbs have 
a trick of coming back to the memory, and at this 
moment we are somehow reminded that threatened men 


a 
ww 


visible 


live long. 

Of the inconsistencies referred to at the beginning 
of this article we will only mention two. One is the 
admission that the Lords do possess certain powers 
which are involved in the threats daily uttered against 
them. Whatis the penalty with which they are threatened 
if they dare to pursue their present policy to its close? 





That they shall never again be allowed to lay their 
unhallowed hands upon a Money Bill. But this is the 
very thing which we have heard for months past that they 
cannot do. A Liberal victory at the polls is to end in 
depriving the Lords of a right which, according to every 
Liberal speaker and journalist, they do not possess. In 
other words, a triumphant Liberal Party will do what has 
up till now been an accepted example of an impossibility. 
It will succeed in taking the breeks off a Highlander. 
We shall wait with interest the announcement of the 
formula by which this feat will be accomplished. The 
second inconsistency we have in mind is the determination 
of the Government not to touch the question really raised 
by their present declarations. They tell us again and 
again that the House of Lords is a bad Second Chamber, 
that it is not fit to be entrusted with the power 
of asking the electors whether a House of Commons 
elected four years ago still retains their confidence. We 
have never denied that there is a certain amount of truth in 
this charge. We should like to see a Second Chamber 
equally independent of both parties, a Chamber which 
could be trusted to ascertain the mind of the electorate 
whether the House of Commons against which the appeal 
was made contained a Liberal or a Conservative majority. 
The comy osition of a Second Chamber would be a proper 
subject for either a Liberal or a Conservative Government 
to take in hand. But the present Cabinet seem to have 
put this part of the problem on one side. ‘They complain 
that the House of Lords is not fitted to use the powers 
which the Constitution vests in it, but instead of proposing 
fo make it fit to use these powers they talk of abolishing 
the powers themselves. Before an issue can be fairly 
fought it must be plainly stated. Why do not Ministers 
say what kind of a Second Chamber they mean to propose 
if they remain in office, or else acknowledge that they 
do not wish for any? In that case the electors would 
at least know better how to behave themselves in the 
polling booths. 





LAND EXPERTS AND LAND TAXES. 

( NE of the most interesting and important of the 
recent protests against the Land-taxes was furnished 

at the mass meeting of auctioneers, estate agents, and 


surveyors held at Cannon Street Hotel about a week ago, 
This meeting was absolutely non-political. Invitations 
had been sent out to every one practising in the professions 
concerned, and the chairman of the meeting stated that 
not a single dissentient letter had been received in reply. 
The resolution which was passed declared that the meeting, 
“speaking with the fullest responsibility as the pro- 
fessional advisers and agents of a vast number of both 
large and smail property owners throughout the country, 
is unanimously of opinion that if the land clauses of the 
Bill become law, the result will be disastrous to the nation, 
as the effect will inevitably be to permanently destroy all 
confidence in what has hitherto been rightly considered 
the premier security for investment of capital.” The 
resolution then went on to point out how serious would 
be the effect of these taxes on mortgagees as well as on 
owners, and declared that as soon as the taxes came inte 
operation a large number of mortgages would be called in, 
with the result that heavy losses would be incurred on 
realisation. 

All this has of course been pointed out by speakers in 
the House of Commons, but unfortunately speeches in that 
Assembly have come to be regarded as necessarily tainted. 
With scarcely an exception, every Member speaks for his 
own party, and his opponents discount what he says. The 
same discount cannot be applied to the reasoned judgment 
of a body of professional men who have no axe to grind 
in the matter. Indeed, the pecuniary interest of auctioneers 
and estate agents and surveyors is in favour of the Budget 
passing, and not against it, for it is certain that if these 
ill-considered land clauses were to come into operation, not 
only would the Government take into their employment 
an enormous number of professional surveyors, but there 
would be an equally brisk demand for the services of 
these professional men to defend landowners against the 
claims of Government officials, and to prepare preliminary 
valuations. 

The truth is that the Land-taxes were passed by the 
House of Commons, and have been acclaimed with enthu- 
siasm by a section of the country, because they have 
not been understood. They are, in the words of one of 
the speakers at the Cannon Street Hotel meeting, not only 
dangerous in principle, but unworkable in practice. To 
take one of the conundrums which would have to be pre- 
sented to Mr. Lloyd George’s officials the moment the taxes 
were passed, how is it possible to estimate the site value 
of a country estate which has been stripped of its mansion, 
farm-buildings, and other improvements ? On what prin- 
ciple is any valuer to proceed in forming an opinion as to 
what this hypothetical and non-existing thing may be 
worth ? Yet tens of thousands of similar problems would 
have to be solved, and apparently Mr. Lloyd George and 
his friends think that the solution of these insoluble 
problems is going to possess some marvellous social value. 
In an article contributed to the Nation some weeks ago the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made the extraordinary 
statement that it would be ‘‘on the basis” of this imaginary 
valuation that local authorities would buy land for public 
improvements, and for “re-creating rural life.” It is 
perhaps unfair to pin Mr. Lloyd George to his actual words, 
but surely he must be aware that when local authorities 
buy land they do not buy the mere abstraction which the 
Finance Bill proposes to value; they buy the land as it is, 
with the buildings upon it and the interests attached to it, 
and they often have to pay more for the tenant’s goodwill 
than for the landlord’s freehold. If Mr. Lloyd George's 
words were to be construed literally, it would mean that 
all these things are for the future to be taken without 
price at all, and that the only thing to be paid for is the 
bare prairie value of the land as assessed for the purposes 
of the Undevgloped Land Tax. Of course, he did not 
mean this. He was merely using, as he has been doing 
for six months past, phrases which have no definite 
meaning. 

That is the real history of this land agitation. It has 
been built up from the beginning upon phrases invented 
by the late Mr. Henry George, and now adopted by his 
British namesake. Mere phrases alone, however, do not 
suffice to give popularity to a political programme, unless 
they are so devised as to appeal to some widespread 
instinct. The particular instinct to which Mr. Lloyd 
George has chosen to appeal is the instinct of envy. It is 
in some ways the most repulsive of human instincts, and 








though the Nonconformist Party, which so strongly 
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supports Mr. Lloyd George, appears to have forgotten the 
fact, it is an instinct explicitly condemned by one of the 
Ten Commandments. 

An amusing development of this spirit of envy is illus- 
trated in a letter which appeared in our issue of last week 
from a writer who gives an account of the working of the 
State railways in New Zealand. After describing the utter 
lack of business methods which characterises the manage- 
ment of the railways by the State, he goes on to 
say :—‘“ And, what is the most extraordinary feature 
of all, there is a fearful distrust of putting up the 
value of suburban land by running a frequent, fast, and 

unctual service of trains at cheap fares in and out of the 
arger towns.” In other words, the State will not give its 
citizens a convenient service for fear that somebody should 
obtain an exceptional profit thereby. In the same way the 
land-taxers in this country derive their enthusiasm from 
lurid pictures of the wealth of Dukes and Earls, popularly 
attributed to the growth in the value of land, and it is 
roposed to abandon the principles of taxation which have 
Ritherto served us so well solely for the sake of “ getting 
at” these rich men. This spirit is not only repulsive, it 
is also foolish. We cannot get rid of poverty by destroy- 
ing riches; we cannot build up simply by pulling down. 
And, even from the point of view of the pure destructionist, 
the application of his spirit of envy to the limited case of 
the ownership of land is purely foolish, for there is over- 
whelming evidence that the wealth which rich men derive 
from land in the majority of cases is only a small portion of 
their total wealth. Moreover, it can be shown in detail, and 
has, we may remark, been very ably shown in an admirable 
paper by Mr. Alexander Rose Stenning, president of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, that the very purpose which the more 
reasonable of the land-taxers have in view—namely, the 
encouragement of building—will be impeded by their 
remedy. The new Land-taxes are specially directed 
against the leasehold system, and penalise every man who 
grants or buys a lease for more than fourteen years. Yet, 
as Mr. Stenning points out, the leasehold system operates 
most advantageously to secure cheap houses for the 
whole community. This fact was strongly emphasised 
by the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Town Holdings, which came to the conclusion that 
“houses are built and building estates are developed 
more rapidly on the leasehold system than on that of 
freehold purchase, and that, in consequence of the 
large supply of houses thus caused, occupiers obtain 
the benefits of lower rents and greater opportunities 
of selection.” 

With every desire to appreciate the case of our 
opponents, we find it impossible to discover a single valid 
argument for the Land-taxes in the Budget, or for the 
costly and futile valuation which it is proposed to set up. 
The taxes will impose an unjust burden on the owners of a 
particular form of property, and the valuation will put an 
arbitrary price upon something which nobody ever wants 


to buy. 
\ E publish in another column a letter from Mr. 
Herbert Bull, who has already done, as his letter 
shows, and as his friends know, admirable work in pro- 
testing against the dissemination of poisonous books. 
Mr. Bull ends his letter with some very useful practical 
suggestions, which we recommend to that very large body 
of persons who have become thoroughly awakened to the 
dangers we run from the present deluge of novels with 
corrupt influences. Mr. Bull proposes, in the first place, 
the establishment of a guarantee fund, to be used under 
proper legal advice for the prosecution of those who are 
responsible, whether as authors, publishers, or distributors, 
for the dissemination of poisonous literature. His other two 
suggestions are (2) to “ protest as an individual by saying 
quietly but firmly that you know such a book is not one 
that any average clean-minded man would like to see his 
women-folk reading”; (3) to “determine, even at the 
cost of some personal inconvenience, not to deal with 
those who continue to sell bad books and magazines, 
&c., after one warning.” We do not propose to deal 
with suggestions (2) and (3) on the present occasion. 
They are suggestions for personal and private action, 
and must be determined upon by each individual for 
himeelf. 





POISONOUS LITERATURE. 





eee 
__His first proposal, however, is one on which we should 
like to make one or two practical comments It ; 
clear that to carry it out some kind of Committ . 
. . . ee or 
Association will have to be formed. This body m 
: . ) must 
undertake the difficult and responsible work of deciding 
whether a book does or does not contain moral poison on 
whether those responsible for its production and distriby 
tion should be prosecuted under the present law, which. wo 
may say in passing, is amply suflicient to stop really 
corrupt and corrupting books without setting up too 
straitlaced or Puritanical a standard. In our opinion, the 
body likely to do most good in such a matter would be 
an informal Committee small in number and able to act 
without too much red-tape. In regard to the composition 
of that body, our first suggestion would be that none, or 
at any rate only a very small portion, of its members should 
be clergymen. This at first sight may seem a somewhat 
strange proposal, but we make it for the following 
reason. It is most important to get the support of public 
opinion, and public opinion of the widest kind. Nowa 
body of clergymen drawn from the various denominations, 
though they might be in fact men of broad and liberal 
views, would almost certainly be suspected of taking up 
a narrow Puritanical, or we might say professional, 
attitude. People would feel, perhaps not unnaturally, 
frightened of literature being strangled by Clericalism, 
The Committee which would gain most public confidence 
would be a Committee of sensible men of the world, who, 
without making any attempt to strangle literature because 
it might be couched in too free terms, would at the 
same time know how to deal with books which were 
likely to have a bad effect on the body politic. We our- 
selves do not want, and we are sure the public does not 
want, to damn every book that would not be approved of 
by the clergy. All we want to do, and all that it is 
desirable to do, is to stop books of a really corrupting 
character. The proper function for the ministers of 
religion in a matter of this Xind is to draw the attention of 
a Committee such as we are suggesting to specific books, 
and to give them reasons for taking action. An ideal 
Committee, as we have said, would consist of men of 
the world, the kind of men who get returned to Parlia- 
ment by the best type of constituency. They should 
certainly number among fhem one or two lawyers of 
distinction. 

We hate a censorship, and fully recognise the danger of 
the suppression of good literature which might result 
from any body of men, however able and well intentioned, 
who started out with the express object of looking for 
poisonous literature. A body taking action with such an 
intention would very soon get its vision out of focus, and 
would very possibly read into many books things which 
were not there. The proper function of the Committee 
should not be to look for bad books. When, however, an 
allegation of poisonous literature was made to them, it 
should be their business to consider the matter very 
carefully, and to judge whether it would be wise or 
unwise to take action. Let them come to their decision 
with unbiassed minds. They should act as Judges rather 
than as policemen. 

We shall be told, no doubt, that several societies already 
exist for doing the work in question. We admit the 
apparent strength of the criticism, but we do not think 
it is really cogent. The kind of Committee that we recom- 
mend is an informal body,—not a body with paid secre- 
taries and offices and so forth, but a small Committee 
formed ad hoc, and, we trust, of a temporary character. 
Let them leave the ordinary obscene literature to the 
bodies which now deal with it. The function and duty 
of the Committee of our thought would be to take action 
in regard to what we believe is only a passing phase m 
fiction, and to deal with books which are now finding their 
way into places where a few years ago works of their 
kind would never have been published or sold. Such a 
plan as we suggest would avoid the chief evils of a censor- 
ship. As we have said, we are by no means unaware 
how serious those evils may become. Indeed, we are 
sure that the greatest watchfulness will be needed. What 
we want to see is the organisation of public opin, 
so as to make effective the kind of thought that rises 
in the mind of the decent citizen when he reads 4 
poisonous book and says to himself: “No decent man 
ought to have anything to do with putting such a work 
as this into circulation.” 
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«THE SHEPHERD OF HERMAS.” 

HE very best books do not satisfy the student ; they 
¥ give an appetite for reading. Such a book is the 
ate Dr. Brooke Foss Westcott 5 Two Empires (Macmillan 
and Co, 6s.), & new edition of which we welcome. His 
ssays upon the early Church will surely set 
many men and women upon a course of patristic literature. 
According to St. Paul, not many learned men joined the 
early Church, and this no doubt is the explanation of 
the baffling darkness which envelops the period of almost 
miraculous growth which succeeded immediately upon the 
death of the Apostles. It is the learned men who reveal to us 
the past. From the second century a few books have come 
down to us by the light of which we are still able to get a 
glimpse of the Christian world as it then was. One of these 
was widely popular within the Christian community. “The 
Shepherd of Hermas” appears at one time to have been 
jooked upon as Scripture. Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, 
and Origen all regarded it as in some sense inspired, though 
Origen admits that some persons despise it. It deals little 
with matters of dogma, and seems to have been read in church 
with a simple view to edification and consolation. For readers 
of to-day its interest consists chiefly in the historical fact of 
its early wide appeal. We learn from it what sort of teaching 
delighted the men for whom the Apostolic tradition was a 
thing of the near past. It is very unlikely that Hermas taught 
anything new. An atmosphere of intellectual peace pervades 
his pages. Simple people like to hear their own ideas well 
expressed. It is probable, therefore, that Hermas throws 
light on a time even earlier than his own. One might call 
the book an allegory or a set of parables. Hermas sets out 
upon several spiritual expeditions or imaginary pilgrimages. 
and he sees many visions, which are explained to him by a 
heavenly interpreter, the “ Angel of Repentance,” who is his 
“Shepherd.” 

Perhaps the most impressive of the sights seen by Hermas—of 
bis visions, as he calls them—is that of “a great tower” which is 
still in building, and for which stones are brought from all over 
the world. These are of different shapes and sizes, and most of 
them after due polishing and hewing are fitted into the walls. 
The stones represent different types of good people. Martyrs 
and the young and innocent go into the church just as they 
are. Many stones, on the other hand, have to be altered 
in shape, and some before they can be fitted in lose half their 
size. These are the men and women who “have the larger 
share of righteousness; yet they have also a considerable 
share of iniquity, and therefore they are shortened and not 
whole.” Some such “are at discord in their hearts one with 
another”; others “have faith indeed, but they have also 
the riches of this world. When, therefore, tribulation comes, 
on account of their riches and business they deny the Lord.” 
They are not, however, to be despised. ‘“ When the riches 
that now seduce them have been circumscribed, then will they 
be of use to God.”” Some stones, Hermas observes, are thrown 
away, a few to a great distance, others just outside the 
precincts. The last are those “who have sinned, and 
wish to repent. On this account they have not been 
thrown far from the tower, because they will yet 
be useful in the building, if they repent.” As to those 
ata distance, Hermas particularly inquires their fate. “Is 
repentance possible for all those stones,” he asks, “and will 
they yet have a place in this tower?” “Repentance,” he is 
told, “is yet possible, but in this tower they cannot find a 
suitable place. But in another and much inferior [or, to 
quote Lightfoot’s translation, ‘ far humbler’] place they will 
be laid.” This can happen, however, only after a period of 
chastisement, and they will only be relieved “from their 
pmishments when the thought of repenting of the evil deeds 
which they have done has come into their hearts.” The hard 
unrepentant few must perish everlastingly. They are utterly 
destroyed—Hermas does not preach hell—and are “ guilty of 
their own blood.” 

Another and very similar parable is spoken concerning a 
number of trees. Some are altogether green and flourishing; 
some half, some two-thirds withered. These have been 
“immersed in business,” or have “ denied the Lord in various 
ways,”—even for those who deny there is a place of repent- 
ance unless they have “denied from the heart.” In this case 


delightful e 


God is “able to heal them.” Eternal justice looks differently 

upon the ignorant and the wilful. “Filled up are the days of 

repentance to all the saints; but tothe heathen repentance will 

be possible even to the last day,” for “every one who shall 

serve good desire shall live to God.” A man’s duty is to offer 

up his soul to his Maker “as sound as he received it,” for all 

children are “ honourable before God.” 

After the Arian controversy Hermas fell out of favour. 

He was regarded as unorthodox, yet with respect to the 

doctrine of the Incarnation it does not seem possible to find 

much fault with his views. “The holy pre-existent Spirit, 

that created every creature, God made to dwell in flesh,” we 

read, and the words are directly applied to Christ. Perhaps 

his immediate application of this doctrine to practice, his 

immediate assertion that all men have in them the Spirit of 

God, Whom to expel is the true death, may have suggested a 
want of orthodox precision after the dogma of the procedure 

had been formulated. 

At times Hermas seems to forget the thread of his narra- 

tives and become absorbed in conversation. His hero asks 

whether it is possible to keep the commandments’ of God, 
whether they are not, after all, too “exceeding hard.” He 
receives the following infinitely wise reply :—‘ If you lay it 
down as certain that they can be kept, then you will easily 
keep them, and they will not be hard. But if you come to 
imagine that they cannot be kept by man, then you will not 
keep them.” Then the “angel” breaks into eloquence. 
“ Return, ye who walk in the commandments of the devil,” 
he exhorts, “in hard, and bitter, and wild licentiousness, and 
fear not the devil; for there is no power in him against you, 
for I will be with you, the angel of repentance, who am lord 
over him.” After all, says this teacher of sanctified common- 
sense, the delights of wrongdoing are overrated. Is revenge 
really so sweet? “The remembrance of wrongs worketh 
death”; and as to fleshly passion, it will “wear you out.” 
Soothsayers and fasting are discussed at great length. False 
prophets are to be recognised by their bad lives, and all who 
take money for their prayers or prophecies are to be utterly 
condemned,—a warning not without its significance at the 
present day. The true fast is not outward. “ Offer to God a 
fasting of the following kind: Do no evil in your life, and 
serve the Lord with a pure heart: keep His commandments, 
walking in His precepts, and let no evil desire arise in your 
heart; and believe in God. If you do these things, and fear 
Him, and abstain from every evil thing, you will live unto 
God; and if you do these things, you will keep a great fast, 
and one acceptable before God.” Nevertheless, if any man 
would eat no flesh in order that he may have the more to give 
away, his sacrifice is acceptable to God. We cannot refrain 
from quoting a very remarkable passage about self-indulgence 
and self-control which occurs in one of the discussions. It 
turns a side of the subject towards the reader upon which 
religious students are rarely asked to look. After a severe 
condemnation of bitter anger and all the sins of the flesh, we 
read that “there are habits of self-indulgence likewise which 
save men, for many are self-indulgent in doing good, being 
carried away by the pleasure it gives to themselves. This 
self-indulgence, then, is expedient for the servants of God, 
and giveth life to a man.” Everywhere cheerfulness is 
enjoined and grief deprecaéed. Really good people should 
be “simple and harmless,” ready to rejoice, “ having pity on 
every man, and giving aid from their own labour to every 
man, without reproach and without hesitation.” 


Scholars have compared this book to Revelation, to the 
Divina Commedia, and to “'The Pilgrim’s Progress,” adding 
always that in genius and wealth of imagery Hermas falls far 
below Dante, Bunyan, and the writer of the Apocalypse. 
The analogy does not seem to us to be very close, even when 
it is premised that less things may be compared with greater. 
For our part, we would compare him with a greater than 
these, making in still stronger terms the foregoing premiss. 
If we cut out the first few. pages of the book, which are 
inferior to the rest, Hermas succeeds in creating an atmo- 
sphere which brings vividly to mind that of the early Church 
as it is described by St. Luke, and we cannot help feeling that 
this may explain the reverence paid to his work by the early 
Fathers. Small things may, as we have already insisted, recall 
great, and his real likeness is, we think, to St. Luke,—to the 
Evangelist who preserved for us the group of parables of which 





the guide simply asserts that he does not know whether they 
may live. As to those who have sinned through ignorance, 


that of the Prodigal Son is the centre, and who drew for us 
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the picture of a society of men and women who believed that 
they knew the secret of everlasting life, and who walked 
amony the shadows of time cheered by a supernatural 
sunshine, invisible to the outer world,—that world the roar 
of whose ceaseless traffic could never drown the sound of 
good news which was ringing in their ears. 





SEND OUR SONS TO THE 
UNIVERSITY P” 
NHE Bishop of Birmingham in an address last week 
entitled “Shall We Send Our Sons to the University ?” 
complained that athletics were the only real form of 
strenuousness at Oxford and Cambridge, and that the 
Universities were not sufficiently in touch with popular 
movements. He made this complaint, we ought to say, 
apparently not of his own impulse, but on behalf of the 
‘ordinary business man.” We should naturally like to know 
whether the Bishop agrees with the “ ordinary business man,” 
or whether he merely thinks the opinion good enough to 
repeat without accepting any responsibility for it. It is a 
very old story that University life unfits a man for what is 
called business life, but we have always considered that the 
statement would not bear examination. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge have been the cradle of the learned professions, and 
the English professions have been, we will not say the most 
erudite, but the most generally efficient in the world. They 
have a notoriousiy high standard of conduct, and if the 
members of them did not derive the greater part of their 
ethical ballast from their University, we are at a loss to say 
It is not to be supposed that it 


“SHALL WE 


‘ 


where they did get it from. 
is only a remnant of what was instilled into them at public 
schools. We believe that those who decry the Universities 
are the same people who condemn the publie schools with 
all their Arnoldian system of the delegation of authority 
the development of character through responsibility. 
in the pro- 


and 
But 
fessions very different from those required for success in 
The “average business man” of Bishop Gore’s 


are the qualities required for success 


business P 
address, unless he dissents from the general statement we 
have made about the professions, evidently thinks that they 
are. If they are, we can unly say, So much the worse for 
business. 

The present writer remembers having a dispute with a 
certain business man who laid it down that University life 
was sheer waste of time, and that all young men who meant 
to go into business ought to follow his example of putting 
his nose on the grindstone when he was sixteen years of age. 
The writer’s impression was that his friend had held his nose 
in that position with such application that he was incapable of 
Success 


seeing anything which lay above, beyond, or beside it. 


of a kind the man no doubt had gained ; he had made a good 
deal But when 
the writer came to ask himself squarely whether he would 
like to have such a success on such terms, he was bound 
candidly to tell himself that he would not. When his friend 
puffed ont his chest and smote himself on the waistcoat, as 


f money, and was intent on making more. 


'*” 


who should say, “Here is the secret for you. Look at me! 
the writer felt that any further argument, if it was to be 
profitable, must be so personal and invidious that it had 
better be abandoned. the 
man probably felt, as usual, that he had had the best of the 


In these circumstances business 
argument, and the writer was able to console himself only with 
such reflections on the true nature of success as he had derived 
from a University education. 
had succeeded; but even on the most material estimate of 
success, we believe that the University man is not only as 


This man, as has been said, 


good a business man as others, but generally rather better. 
The business man who has gone into an office immedi: tely he 
left school, instead of going to Oxford or Cambridge, has in a 
sense undoubtedly taken a good start; but the University man 
who has gathered a rather wider view of life, who has probably 
a greater number of interests, a greater knowledge of books, 
and who for three or four years has been studying his fellow- 
e quarters, with plenty of time for the investiga- 

handicapped. He starts at 
1g is arranged, he has a very 


} 
at elo 

man ab cir 
t 


tion, is not, after 
but, as the handicap; 


all, sever 
+ 1 

Bc Tu 1, 
good cha g¢ his rival on the long-distance mark. 
The Universities the of the 
nditions under which the human community exists. It 


follc Vv 


. . ? 
ce OF passt 1 


are guardians intellectual 


vs that their habits and ambitions, and those of the 





cultivated society of the country, act and react 
another. If the character of the upper middle class 

throughout the land is lethargic, flat, and indifferent, er 
those characteristics will of course appear in the Usiunaat 
but we do not believe for a moment that such characteriatn 
are independently nurtured at Oxford and Cambridge 7. 
admit that there may be temporary outbursts of affectatio : 
viciousness, or frivolity at Oxford or Cambridge amon » 
group of undergraduates who are somehow able to dictate te 
direct a fashion, but these are no indications of the pacer 
ethical tendency of the University upward or downward " 
the case may be. That is an affair of a much more gradual 
development. When one reflects on the changes of the last 
fifty years in Oxford and Cambridge—the abolition of test 

the institution of the local examinations, University Extension 
and the development of physical science—one sees that Oxford 
and Cambridge are by no means thick and stagnant water 
choked with weeds, but that they mirror very clearly and 
exactly the intellectual requirements of the nation. The 
charge that would no doubt be brought by Bishop 
Gore’s “average business man” that they are too academia 
is futile. All knowledge and all pure and concise methods 
of thought are capable of employment. We 
heard recently of a working man who had thoughts of 
taking up the work of political lecturing as a profession, 
but who before coming to a decision attended certain courses 
of lectures at Oxford. The result was to make him recog. 
nise that the work of lecturing to his fellow-men required 
a much longer apprenticeship than he had supposed. He 
had heard in the lectures the product of years of readin 
and thought so well arranged and delivered that he was seized 
with a dislike for what he feared would be his own m 

If, as assuredly is the case, 


Upon ong 


universal 


o 
> 


more superficial performances. 
a sense of knowing one’s ignorance is an indication that 
knowledye has arrived, the absence of this brave and candid 
man from the platform will certainly be a loss; but h 
that may be, we have here a very pertinent illustration of the 
stimulus which the old Universities always hold in reserve 


ywever 


for men whose undertakings are all in the direction of what 
is practical and businesslike. 

Déllinger has remarked that while Continental countries 
squandered their funds on a number of Universities, England 
had for generations concentrated her attention on 
Oxford and Cambridge. The last few 
creation of fully equipped Universities in 


rful 


yeurs have ser 
various par 
stratification of inte 

lf the “average bus 


England,—a truly wonde 
effort in great industrial centres. 
man” is to be believed, this phenomenon has no parti 
meaning. Personally we think it has; we believe, a 

points out in a letter to the Times, that the Eng 

man is becoming as much alive as his American brotl 
business value of a University training, and that he 

it so strongly that he is prepared to pay handsome 

Of the old residential 
Cambridge have a quite different corporate 


Universities of Oxf 


life from 


course 
Universities. As there is certainly room in Great 
all the various Universities, Oxford and Cambridg 
surely not be violently transformed into some thing 
should be allowed to remain substantially, as they 
kernel out of which the other Universities 
It is often said that the intellectual attainments 


crew. 


the paesman at Oxford and Cambridge is given a 
almost beneath contempt; but it ought to be rem 
that if the majority of these men did not come 
with the enlivening atmosphere of Oxford and Cambri 
they would probably come in contact with no suc! 

ll. The ideal policy of excluding the passn 


sphere at all. 
ion tl 


be simply a disaster; it would be a declarat 
because a high intellectual standard 

exaction, the old Universities repudiated all concern with the 
have the leisure and 


was impossi 


ebaracter of the men who later on will 
the opportunity to sit on County and Borough Co 
and to become Justices of the Peace. In many 


training of these men is more important than that of th 


ways t.6 
I 
honours-men who become schonlmasters and barristers. 

We should like to answer Bishop G 
one respect with a quotation from a letter which Tom B: 
received from his father at the end of his first year 
Oxford :— 

“T know from experience that Oxford is a place full of t 
tions of all kinds, offered to young men at the most critical ume 


re’s apprehe nsions 


empta+ 
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their lives. Knowing this, I have deliberately accepted the But apart from particular instances of the retaining of 
nsibility of sending you there, and I do not repent it. I am! the old and historic in preference to the new and utilitarian, 
are dissatisfied with your first year. If you had : ‘ . 

jad that 7 1d have felt much more anxious about your second. there is to be seen and felt to-day, we believe, a sense 
not been, no wones between you and me. You know where! gradually becoming more general of the value of the 
Let bygonfength, and to make confessions which no human ear | heritage left us in our old buildings, old roads, old 
should hear, for no human pn woah ms —— _ cause. The} books, old scenes and customs. Mistakes are still made 
gecret places of a man’s heart are for himself and God. and acts of vandalism still committed, but the general sense 
In that extract there is the gist of Tom Hughes’s opinions of duty to the past is stronger. Our methods of “ restoring” 
of Oxford, and of all that it ought to mean to boys of the country churches, for instance, are no longer so hopelessly 
upper middle classes. If all the provang of character which haphazard as they used to be. The county archaeological 
the young Tom Browns go through immediately after they | societies have raised the whole level of public opinion in the 
have been emancipated from school is to have 4 useful | classes who subscribe for church restoration, and when an 
termination when the life of the University passes into the | important piece of work is to be done, it is entrusted to a 
life of business, we can only say that business is in a worse competent architect who knows how to use the muterial before 
way both morally and intellectually than we supposed. him, how to match it, and how to make sure of losing nothing 


valuable which can by any means be saved. 





ENGLAND OUR HERITAGE. If convincing evidence were needed of the gradual awaken- 
HE National Trust for preserving places of historic | ‘8 of public sensitivencss to the greatness of their inheritance 
interest and natural beauty, and all who sympathise | = the past of th ir own —— it could be found we 
with the objects of that excellent socicty, can look back upon oo the pebtantion tt ‘ \ gue : ae - - 'y> 
the events of the past few days with some satisfaction. In =* met ven ee yer gp Pepe pe a ca h = a 
mee le oo ee rics of Monday. The making of the “ Victoria County History 
the first place, to chronicle work actually done, Whitgift “haga aE vegiiesrsse | on Blige agian agg " 
Hospital has been saved. That beautiful old Elizabethan — ology Py eagied li ~~ ~ 0 vs — a 
building, an oasis of quiet red brick, green grass, and peaceful | og a Bun, , “1 + r 2 me as el : . “ me _ten by 1s age, . 
shelter lying in the ringing streets of modern Croydon, is not | 16 scope of the history was as large as it well could be t 
to be pulled down to make room for more tramlines. By a 


was to embrace the story of each county “from the earliest 


times, commencing with the natural features and the flora and 


majority of 29 to 25 the Croydon Borough Council on Monday ; . : ake 
‘: : ee a | fauna. Thereafter follow the antiquities pre-Roman, Roman, 

decided to proceed no further in the attempt to promote a , , 
and post-Romun; ancient earthworks, a new translation 


Bill in Parliament for powers to demolish the hospital, and | rat ; : P06 ~~ 
the Council’s decision will be welcomed throughout the | and critical atudy of the Domesday a political, 
kingdom by all who value such relics of the past, and who ecclesias'ical, social and economic history, ore cture, arte, 
hold that such a building as Whitgift’s Hospital belongs, not | ™4ustries, sport, ete, and lastly topography.” The last 
only to Croydon, but to England. Next, a movement has section of all is probably the most ge nerally interesting, or 
been set on foot to safeguard another national possession, — perbaps rather the most attractive. It is with topography 
the beauty of the view of Windsor Castle as seen from the that it is poses le to make the widest appeal, to engage 
Buckinghamshire bank of the river Thames. All who know the largest circle of listeners. The humblest of the un- 
the Thames know that nobie grouping; the grey pile of lettered of an English village takes a pride in hearing 
terraces and towers above the belt of elms, and below the | 
elms the level river streaming to Windsor Bridge. It is a 


and in pointing out to strangers the historic and the 
fabulous features of the countryside he knows,—the Devil's 
view which has been, and still is, threatened; there is a patch | dyke, the Devil's jumps, punchbowl, elbow, kitchen, to take 
of grousd between the castle walls and the river which has the most natural of the old fables first; the spot where the 
been offered for sale, and designed for the plot is a row of 
small buildings of the garish type usual in cheap additions to 


| Danes were fought and routed, or where that very vague 
and sometimes British person named Caesar made a camp, 
the outskirts of towns. However, the National Trust has | *® Come to times be — certified by history ; the tree under. 
come forward to collect money to bid for the ground, neath which Queen Elizabeth dined or Wesley preached, the 
and the King has headed its list of subscriptions with | OP°® ™0°or where the Covenanters preached and p ay’ d, the 
a gift of £500, so that it may be hoped that the £3,000 cannon-ball picked from the ploughed field. Pride in local 

5 ‘ ° ; . 7 -" we stic ee associ: ionse softe « + ’ TA » he oO Prec 
required will shortly be forthcoming, and the beauty of tradition and local associations exists everywhere, t ; fostered 
the view of the castle be preserved. The National Trust into an active sense of duty to preserve, and of effort to 


during the past week has bad another record of continuing | aque = ascertain, pol sedan projects as loc ul ie 
effort to chronicle. In a letter sent to last Saturday’s | local exhibitions and galleries, and, most certainly, local 
Spectator Canon Rawnsley tells us that of the £1,]00| 
required to save Cheddar Gorge from destruction, £500 has} The “ Victoria County History” is a fine conception which 
already been subscribed. The remaining £600, we hope, will | is being worthily carried out, and we hope that copies of the 
be obtained before March, and so secure for the nation one of | history of each county when complete will find their way to 
the finest of the landscapes of all our English hills. the local libraries and museums. Such a record is invaluable not 

It would be possible, perhaps, for one who understood little 
of the national character to make a grudging comment upon 
this continued effort on the part of a few individuals to 
preserve what is so obviously beautiful and valuable in art 


histories. 


only as an educative influence as regards the past, but as an 
incitement to the history-making of the future. For nearly 
everybody, little though he may realise it, can make the full 
history of his own locality a trifle more complete. Nearly 


and Nature. “ What a strange spectacle!” the pessimist and | everybody knows something, however small and insignificant, 
relating to local history that others do not know, or know 


the cynical might exclaim. “ Day after day, year after year, 

the same cycle of attack and protest, of determined attempt to | less well than he,—the exact date of putting up some small 
spoil, of endeavour to protect, of attempt to spoil again! Is it | building, digging some ditch, planting a hedge, repairing a 
worth while goingon? Ina nation sohardened and so hardening, | gate; the local method of mixing or preparing this or that 
will you ever teach, will they ever learn?” The answer issurely | building material; the occurrence of some rare animal 
that the teaching is learnt, that the continued protest does | or migrant bird; the coincidence of plagues of wasps, ear- 
have its effect. It may be astonishing that in Croydon, for | with certain conditions of temperature and 
instance, after all that Ruskin wrote and all that Ruskin paid | 

to cleanse and keep clean, it should still be possible for even 
two Town Councillors, not to speak of twenty-five, to vote for 
knocking down Whitgift’s Hospital. But the answer is that | 
twenty-nine voted that the hospital should be left standing. 
Who shall say what the proportion of votes would have}; what endless pains he may search for an exact record of 
been had there been no protest from archaeologists, from | some ordinary occurrence in an_ ordinary parish, and 
aatiquarians, and from societies such as the National Trust? | possibly never find it; no one better than he knows how 
The learning ef the value of things imponderable in goods | often the smallest and slightest of genuine contemporary 
and cash, the graduating in a school of taste which sets! records will help him to the right track. And in due course 
store on the beautiful as well as the useful, does not! of time the county historian will be making the same diligent, 
come naturally or without effort to the majority of men.! perhaps difficult, search into the history of to-day. We, then, 


wigs, ants, 
weather; the breaking out of springs, the striking of lightning, 
the singing of an old song. If in the past, if even in the last 
fifty years, some record of all such knowledge had been kept, 
how infinitely simpler would be the task of the county 
historian to-day! Noone but he who has tried knows with 
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knowing beforehand what he will want, can help him. The 
“ Victoria County History,” whether it falls into private or 
public hands, should be given a companion volume edited by 
the possessor or by its librarian. It might even be annotated 
and interleaved. On its leaves or on those of its companion 
volume should be entered every detail or comment which is 
likely to help the historian of the future,—the dates of deaths, 
of births, of all changes; cuttings from local papers, 
sketches of local artists, notes on local phenomena of 
birds and beasts and weather. It may sound a simple, even a 
trivial, business; but it is nothing of the kind. It is the 
setting down of facts, and of facts, however slight, however 
apparently unimportant they may seem, the historian 
cannot have too many or too varied an assortment made by 
different hands and minds. Imagine what the task of the 
county historian to-cay would be if he were deprived of all 
recourse to the parish registers of the last two hundred years, 
however barren, however jejune. Then multiply the records 
and the data of existing parish records by twenty, and put 
them before the historian of the future. He will not find the 
ample, too difficult, or too confusing; he will 
inherit such a record as no local historian has yet possessed ; 
and we, in each large town and each small parish, can make 
the heritage for him. 


record too 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN ENGLAND. 
[To tre Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—The 
neutral by 


great impression made on the mind of a political 
the turn which this party conflict over the Budget 
has taken, and which seems to be leading you to a political 
deadlock, is that the party system of government, if a system 
of government in the true sense of the term it ever was, has 
had its day. You have five distinct combinations— Liberals, 
Radicals, Labourites, Socialists, and Home-rulers—formally 
united on the Government side, but each of them playing its 
own game. Under a rational system of government finance 
surely would be a distinet subject, to be dealt with on its own 
In this case it forms the cover for an attack on a 
hated class and order. This appears clearly enough in the 
speeches of Mr. Lloyd George. The party system in England 
was set up by the struggle for the Crown between the 
Hanoverians and the partisans of the Stuarts with their 
respective political creeds. It has now no rational foundation, 
and is lexding to confusion not unlikely to end in disaster. 
It is not to be supposed that you can at once spring into a 
new system. But surely it is time that statesmen, if any can 
release themselves from party trammels, should lay their heads 
together for a calm consideration of the subject. Lord Rose- 
bery’s position seems to indicate the need and the true line 
of action, if he could only get other statesmen, with open 
minds, to think and act with him.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Toronto, GOLDWIN SMITH. 


grounds. 





LORDS AND MONEY BILLS. 


tux Epiror oF THE 


THE HOUSE OF 
(To 


Srr,—On the first page of last week’s Spectator you remark : 


“SprctTaTor,” 


“Even if the present Government were to have a great and 
unexpected victory, and were to come back practically as strong as 
when they went to the country, the very worst that could happen 
would be that we should be face to face with the fact that the 
country had declared that the House of Lords had no right to 
reject a Money Bill.” 

I think your conclusion unwarranted. The only legitimate 
conclusion is that the country desired the same party as 
to be in power. At the utmost the country dis- 
approved of the rejection of that particular Bill. To 
say that if ever the House of Lords (which is no more 
infallible than the House of Commons) makes a mistake it 
shall never exercise its judgment on similar issues again 


hefore 


It is as though one were to say :— 

“Here you have a powerful gun. You may fire it. If the 

shot hits the mark, well and good; but if not, you shall never 

fire the gun again.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tapton Elms, Sheffield. 


appears to me absurd. 


BerRNAaRD Hopson. 





WHAT NEXT? 
(To tux Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Lord Beanchamp, with, it is to be hoped, a defective 
sense of historical perspective, compares the adoption of Lord 





~ 

Lansdowne’s Motion to the raising of the King’s stand rd 
Nottingham in 1642. There were some things that we “ 
before the raising of the standard which are more ioe 
the situation in which we find ourselves to-day. On March Mah 
of that unhappy year the House of Commons passed 
Resolution to the followng effect :-—~ sie. 

“That the new Bill being passed by both Houses for the 60 
tinuance of those payments until the third day of May (which 
could not yet receive the Royal assent, in regard of the remot mic 
of His Majesty’s person from the Parliament) which mop to he 
collected by that Bill were to be employed in the necess 
ing of the seas, and defence of the Commonwealth ! 
fore ordered by the Commons in Parliament, 
officers belonging to the Custom House, both in the port i 
London, and the out ports, should not permit any merchant -~ 
other to lade or unlade any goods or merchandizes, before such 
persons do make due entries thereof in the Custom House, And 
it was declared also by the said Commons, that su rs en 
the respective entry made by any merchant as aforesaid, should 
intimate to such merchant, that it was the advice of the ( mmons 
for the better ease of the said merchants, and in regard the 
respective duties would relate, and become due as from tha‘ day: 
that the said merchants upon entry of their goods, as usually they 
did, when a law was in force to that purpose, would deposit 80 
much money as the several Customs would amount unto, in the 
hands of such officers, to be by them accounted to his Majesty, as 
the respective Customs due by the said Bill, when the said Bill 
should have the Royal Assent; or otherwise, his Majesty refusing 
the passing thereof, the said monies to be restored, upon demand, 
unto the several merchants respectively.” 


mies to be 
wy guard. 
It was there. 
that the several 


By this Order, Clarendon adds, the Customs were as frankly 
and fully paid as if an Act of Parliament had been passed to 
that purpose; and as soon as the Commission could be 
and returned from York the Act was passed. 
be more profit in considering this procedure adopted to meet 
an emergency than in talking rhetoric concerning broils and 


battles.—I am, Sir, &c., D. C. B. 


sent 
There would 





“NE QUID DETRIMENTI RESPUBLICA CAPIAT” 
[To tax Epriror or tae “Srecrator.”’) 

Srr,—May one who is no financier, but a student of the 
history and character of his countrymen past and present, 
say a word in strong support of the compromise urged last 
week by you and Mr. Henry Hobhouse,—.e., that the Budget 
should be passed provisionally on condition that an election 
be held before the end of January? The immense relief to 
the leaders of both parties (neither of which can expect more 
than a small majority) in the next House of Commons cannot 
be more convincingly demonstrated than by your article. But 
the average elector—neither an active politician nor a strong 
party man—what will his view be? Surely this: that while 
he recognises that now after four years of power the Govern- 
ment’s “innovations” (to use a favourite word of our Liberal 
ancestors’ protests) make an appeal to bim inevitable, he 
must at the same time demand that the disturbance of his 
affairs shall be the least possible, and will condemn whichever 
party refuses an agreement that will diminish it.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ERNEST MYERS. 





THE ATTACK ON THE LORDS. 


(To tae Epriror or tue “ Specrator.”’} 
S1rr,—That the Radicals are hard pressed to make out a case 
against the House of Lords is clearly shown by the « nclosed 
extract which appeared in Tuesday’s issue of the Manchester 
Guardian. When such a high-class journal as the Manchester 
Guardian stoops to “ Limehousing,” one realises very forcibly 
that other things besides the security of property are 
threatened by this Budget and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s methods of advocating it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ernest J. WALTHEW. 
Green Moor, Buxton, Derbyshire. 


“«Lorp No Zoo.’ 


Mr. G. W. E. Russell is one of those who believe that Lord 
Lansdowne has been thrust into his present line of action by fear 
of a stampede of the back-bench peers, whom Mr. Russell typiiies 
as ‘ Lord No Zoo’ :— 

‘So, when the momentous day of the Division in the Lords 
arrives, Lord No Zoo and his companions will arrive from 
Northumberland and Cornwall, Suffolk and Shropshire, and we 
shall see the real rulers of the House of Lords. And now I have 
to walk warily. . . . Let us, in order to avoid personalities, ex] and 
the name of No Zoo till it covers all the Backwoodsmen, past an 
present. There was Lord No Zoo the dipsomaniac, and Lord No 
Zoo the kleptomaniac, and Lord No Zoo whose keeper had to con- 
duct him to the door of the House; and Lord No Zoo who wasa 
patron of forty livings and died ina house of ill fame; and L rd 
No Zoo who beat his wife, and Lord No Zoo who cheated at cards; 
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[ord No Zoo who, according to a recent book of Memoirs, 
and ted his dead wife's decayed teeth to a bachelor friend; 
ae a host of No Zoos who were merely nonentities.’ 

_s adds that he has deliberately used the past tense, 


ae wo dream that the House of No Zoo is extinct.’” 





GIFTS “INTER VIVOS.” 
[To tas EpiroR OF THE “ Sprcrator.”’] 

gy,—I beg to notice your article on November 20th on 
«Morality and Taxation,” in which the motive for gifts inter 
pivos is taken to be the desire to avoid Death-duties. Will 
you allow me to point out many other motives that may occur 
to parents P The following cases have come within the limits 
of my experience :—Case 1: Parents may in view of the dis- 
ogition of children think it well for their training that they 
a al have some responsibility for their own affairs. 
Case 2: The time comes when wild excursions are on foot 
into regions terrestrial and political May not parents 
‘ustifiably think that children do better to manage for them- 
selves rather than coming for help in every emergency? 
Case 3: The time may come when some loss of memory may 
make it difficult to deal with the changes in testamentary 
arrangements that events make necessary. Is a parent not 
justified in carrying out his own wishes in his own way at his 
own time? It would be easy to add to these considerations, 
but it must always be remembered that gifts inter vivos will 
always be regarded only as means of escaping legal obliga- 
tions, and tliose who make them will be reprimanded and 
denounced as if they were Dukes or brewers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. Fowrei.t Buxton. 


v YN 2D CO "dG ws 


Cromer. 





Ae i 


THE LAND POLICY OF NEW ZEALAND. 
(To tus Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.’’] 
Sir,—As a former owner of land in New Zealand, I desire to 
say a word in confirmation of the general view taken of the 
land policy of that Colony by your correspondent Mr. | 
Burdon (Spectator, November 20th). To refer to my own | 
experience. When in 1882 I purchased the property that I 
occupied for about fifteen years the system of taxation in 
force was the Income and Property Tax introduced by the 
Atkinson Government. Some time during the early “eighties ” 
the Land and Income Tax of their more Radical successors 
was substituted for it. My remembrance of the matter 
is that we—most of us—hardly felt the change one way or 
another. The reason of this no doubt lay mainly in the fact 
that mortgages were deducted before the values of estates 
were assessed for taxation. This practically converted the tax 
from a tax specially aimed at land into one on genera! wealth, 
proportioned, roughly enough perhaps, to the capacity of the 
person taxed for bearing taxation. Such an adjustment is, 
of course, altogether impossible under the Budget scheme. 
The “site value” is something that is necessarily out of 
relation completely to the net wealth of the landowner in any 


individual case. 





many large estates have since been purchased and converted 
into small holdings, was introduced there was certainly a 
great deal of general uneasiness, not only among actual 
landholders in New Zealand, but also among mortgagees, and 
not without good ground. The Bill as introduced would have 
empowered the Government to pick the “eyes” out of any 
estate. No one would have been safe; not a mortgage in the 
country would have been worth the paper it was written on. 
It soon appeared, however, that the temper of the House was 
much more conservative than that of the Government. An 
amendment was introduced, and had to be accepted, to the 
effect that if the Executive desired to purchase any part of 


Whole of it. This put matters on a new footing altogether. 
Mortgagees, at any rate, were fairly safe; nor were the land- 
holders themselves to anything like the same extent as before 
at the mercy of the Administration. I well remember the debate 
on the second reading, and have a vivid impression of the senti- 
ment that was produced by a speech from one of the leading men 
on the Government side—Mr. Montgomery, I think—in which, 
apparently with the general consent of his own party, he 
emphasised the principle that whatever was done, there must 

“no spoliation.” 


but on the whole the principle of “no spoliation” has been 
adhered to, 





When the Land for Settlement Bill, under which a great | 


any estate they must, at the owner's option, purchase the | 
| Office wrote saying that the Secretary of State deprecated a 


ane mymous. 


No doubt some of the purchases subse- | 
quently made have been carried out not without harshness, | 


| and sold and circu 


Contrast for a moment the spirit of this New Zealand 
legislation with the spirit of the Budget policy. We find 
Mr. Lloyd George contending in the Nation that a policy 


of land settlement cannot be successful if the land is 
purchased at existing prices. Hence it is—the infer- 
ence is plain—that “increment duties,” “ undeveloped 


land duties,” and so on are to be imposed, which will bring 
down existing prices. The whole spirit of the thing 
from beginning to end is spoliation, and nothing else. 
Strangely enough, too, at nearly the same moment some of 
the moderate men in the Ministry—Sir Edward Grey and 
Mr. Asquith, to wit—have taken it upon themselves to assure 
the public, no doubt with perfect sincerity, that the proposed 
taxation involves nothing in the nature of confiscation. 
“Confiscation,” Sir Edward Grey argued at the Holborn 
Restaurant recently, “was taking from a man something that 
he possessed already. With regard to the tax of 20 per 
cent. on the unearned increment, the Budget did not 
propose to take from anybody anything that he at present 
possessed.” He imagines apparently that the future value 
of property can be cut down without cutting down its present 
value. Any competent economist, I think, would set him 
right on that point in a very few minutes. Mr. Lloyd George 
and his friends see the truth of the matter much more clearly. 
“ Let us knock down the price of land,” is confessedly their 
policy, “and then let us acquire it for the State.” That may 
sound all very well, but nothing is more certain than this: 
that any State which commits itself to a policy of such a 
character will pay the penalty for it many times over before 
all is done.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hailie, Limpsfield. Witt1AmM WARRAND CARLILE, 





POISONOUS LITERATURE. 
[To tus Eprrom or tas “ Srecrator,’") 
Srr,—There will assuredly be many among your readers who, 
even if they do not write to say so, will be deeply grateful for 
your brave article of last week on “A Poisonous Book.” 
Some of us know it was high time for a leading organ of the 
Press to speak out, and we rejoice exceedingly that the 
Spectator should be foremost in the field. May I be allowed 
to put before your readers some very recent facts regarding 
the suppression of another very bad book P 

In the middle of September I heard from a most trust- 
worthy friend a startling account of a book which was 
being widely advertised as “the book to read,” “the book 
was selling,” &c., &c. On reading 


that would sell, and 


it, I found my friend’s description absolutely true. It 
was an obvious duty not to lose a moment in doing 
all one could to get it suppressed. Accordingly I 


Home Secretary and 


wrote, among other people, to the 
wiation, and 


the secretary of the National Vigilance Ass: 
said that if one of them did not feel able to 
the prosecution of so abominable a book, which was indeed 
nothing short of an outrage on our English home life, I 
should have to prosecute the publisher myself. My solicitor 
advised me, before taking proceedings in Court, to give the 
publisher a chance of withdrawing the book. The publisher 
was away in the country, but 1 saw his manager, and the result 
of a very frank conversation was that he undertook to see his 


He perfectly under- 


undertake 


principal and give me a speedy answer. 
stood that a refusal to withdraw the book immediately meant 
a prosecution. The book was promptly withdrawn, and 
subsequently an undertaking was given by the publishers to 
the Home Secretary “to do all in their power to withdraw the 
book from circulation not only in this country, but throughout 
the world.” 

There remain some points worthy of notice :—(1) The Home 


prosecution on the ground that it would do more harm than 
(2) The book was described as written “ by a Peer” 
It is probably as well that 


good. 


and bore a coronet on the cover. 


“the person” who cr uld write 80 vile a book should remain 


men should 
the 


a well-known 


But he deserves that all honest 
“write him down” a villain for thus poi 
| literature. (3) Although the book came from 
it was prosecuted only last November for 
k which was destroyed—I am told that all 


wells of 


publishing firm 
another bad book 


1} 
i 


iv} 


raries and distributing firms in London, with one 
ssrs. Boot—acce pt d the book 
lely. The proof of this lies in 


the great 
notable exception—that of M 


lated it wic 
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the fact that, though it was only published in June, 1909, it 
was in its sixth edition at 6s. a copy by September 16th, 
and a seventh was said to be in contemplation. 

Some of your readers may ask what they can do to prevent 
this very sel ious mischief. May I offer three suggestions = 
(1) Establish at once a guarantee fund to be used under 
proper legal advice for immediate prosecution. Not a penny 
need be paid in at present. The knowledge that a guarantee 
of, say, £1,000 was available, and would undoubtedly be used, 
to punish those who are responsible for the sale of moral poison, 
whether as author, publisher, or distributor, would probably act 
as a wholesome deterrent. This would be the more effective if 
the guarantee were limited in every case to £10. I havealready 
received several promises if such a fund should be established. 
(2) Protest as an individual by saying quietly but firmly 
that you know such a book is not one that any average clean- 
minded man would like to see his women-folk reading. 
(3) Determine, even at the cost of some personal incon- 
venience, not to deal with those who continue to sell bad 
books and magazines, &c., after one warning. 

And lastly, to those who may say that the whole matter is 
an exaggeration, may I add that I have before me a list of no 
less than ninety-eight books which a single firm has placed 
under ban P—I am, Sir, &c., HERBERT BULL. 

[We have dealt with this letter in our leading columns. 
Those of our readers, and we hope they will be many, who 
desire to help our correspondent by giving the guarantee for 
which he asks should communicate direct with the Rev. Herbert 
Bull, Wellington House, Westgate-on-Sea.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


TEMPTATION. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “ Spectrator.”’) 
Srr,—Your commentary on “ Ann Veronica” in last weck’s 
Spectator reminds me of a passage in that wise and beautiful 
book, “ The Lover’s Lexicon,” by F. Greenwood. There, under 
the heading of “Temptation,” he shows how the very word has 
changed its meaning in these days :— 





“Instead of being nothing else than a warning of danger and a 
call to resistance, it is nearly as much a plea for wrongdoing and 
an excuse for surrender. ‘ Lead me not where I shall be tried, for 
my strength may fail,’ was the old prayer. But now its meaning 
runs: ‘Lead me into temptation, for then I shall be pitied and 
excused,’ Temptation? Temptation is trial; trial of 
strength, honour, trustworthiness. What of the sword which, 
breaking to pieces in the smith’s hands, cries out, ‘Ah, me! my 
melancholy fate! ‘That I should have been so unfortunately 
tried.’” 

Would that words such as these and yours could be shouted 


from the housetops !—I am, Sir, &c., C. M. H. 





INDIAN STUDENTS IN ENGLISH FAMILIES. 

[To rue Epitor or tee “Srecrator.” | 
S1r,—I read with great interest the letter of “ Englishman” 
on the subject of “Indian Students in English Families” 
which appeared in the Spectator of September 11th, and your 
very strong remarks thereon. I feel sure that every one who 
has lived in India will agree that the warning cannot be too 
strongly or too frequently impressed on the minds of all 
English people. English fathers and mothers would appear 
to be altogether ignorant of the grave risks which they expose 
their daughters to when they receive these young Indian 
students into their families, and it should be clearly explained 
to them what a great difference exists between English and 
Indian social customs, what different views Indians take of 
the relations between men and women in society, the very 
different attitude which Indians take up with regard to women, 
and how objectionable they consider free intercourse between 
the sexes to be. 

It is a very worthy object to improve the relations 
between Englishmen and Indians; but there is a vast 
deal to be done in reforming the social life in India 
before any real advance can be made in this direction. 
It would also be a kindness to help and advise Indian students 
on their arrival in England, but there is certainly no necessity 
to instal them in cultured English families, or to endeavour 
to show them the best side of English home life. Such a 
proposal betrays a complete ignorance of Indian social 
customs. Neither Mohammedans nor Hindus would for a 
moment consent to admit English students to a share in 
their home life; there is no need to offer such privileges to 





Indian stndents, who do not expect it, nor would they ae 
or respect English people for granting them go easil . 
would be much more reasonable, and presumably , i 
feasible, to create hostels for Indian students, and Senate 
be allowed and encouraged to take their families to Rnct, d 
with them. This would remove any possibility of thei om 
condemned to live cheerless and friendless lives jy lodging 
houses. ~ 
A case in point illustrating the unsuitable unions which are 
too often the result of admitting Indian students into English 
families may be quoted here as an example, A vem 
Brahmin proceeded to England from Bombay a short tine 
ago to prosecute his studies for the Bar, and there met a 
young lady, the daughter of cultured English parents, After 
his return to India the young lady followed to be married to 
him. In Bombay all her friends explained the situation to 
her, the sort of life she would be called upon to lead, that she 
would in all probability be cut off from the society of her own 
people, and did their best to dissuade her from marrying 
the young student. She did not, however, appreciate the 
full meaning of their arguments, and insisted on being 
married to the young man. All that her friends couig 
then do was to ensure that she was properly married. Here 
come in the Hindu customs. A Brahmin can only permit 
Brahmins to cook for or serve him, but no Brahmin will cook 
for or serve an Englishwoman. So this young English lady 
has to perform all the menial duties of cooking for her 
husband, sweeping out the house, and, in fact, is condemned 
to be a household drudge for the rest of her life. Moreover, 
her husband is entitled to take other wives whenever he 
pleases, which is very repugnant to Western ideas, The 
young man’s relations hate the English wife; and it is not as 
if he had any income of his own, for he is entirely dependent, 
according to Indian custom, on what his father can afford to 
allow him. This entire absence of income or prospects was 
a fact which I presume the young man did not enlarge upon 
when he became engaged in England! I would like to know 
whether any English fathers or mothers would look forward 
to the prospect of such a life for their daughters, and this is 
only one out of many instances which have occurred. Such 
unions never have proved, and never can prove, a success, 
and it is to be hoped that all those who are aware of the 
difference in the conditions of life between the two nationalities 
will reiterate the warning.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANGLO-INDIAN, 





THE INDIAN POLICE AND THE DRAMA OF 
CONFESSION. 
[To run Eprror or rue “Srrcrator.” 

Srr,—Having had some experience as a District Magistrate 
in India for twelve years, I should like to say that the only 
way I could ever devise for circumventing the police in their 
inveterate habit of bolstering up cases by false evidence of 
all kinds was by constant and careful examination of the 
notebooks kept by constables, so as to make sure that notes 
were made at the time of the occurrence described, and not 
written up at a later hour and made to fit the theory of the 
crime which had by that time been concocted by the 
constable in charge of the case.—I am, Sir, &e, J.P 





TURKISH DISTRUST OF EUROPE. 
[To THe Epriror or tux “ Srecrator.””} 

Srr,—The controversy between the Foreign Ministers at 
Vienna and St. Petersburg is especially interesting to Turkish 
subjects, for we now sce how some “ friends” of the Ottoman 
Empire at the very moment of their verbal protestations of 
goodwill at Constantinople were partitioning on paper the 
whole of the European provinces of Turkey. Surely we 
cannot be expected to view these proceedings with equ inimity, 
or to accept the advice of wolves in the garments of sheep! 
—l1 am, Sir, &c., AHMED MusTAPHA. 

Old Steine, Brighton. 

VICTORIA LEAGUE. 
[To toe Eprron or tas “Sre raTon.””] 

Srr,—On behalf of the Victoria League, may we mak : 
through your columns the existence of a newly form d Sub- 
Committee called the “Settlers’ Welcome Committ 
for its object to secure by means of letters to distant branches 
of the League a welcome for those who go from here the 
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rseas dominions P Any one who has lived in far-away 
re knows how all-important it is for new- 
S tters placing them quickly in communica- 
agers the right people to advise and help them, whether 
the newcomer’s object be employment, health, trade, or merely 
travel. Many have gone away from England for a winter, 
and finding good friendships and advice, have stayed, to 
become permanent and successful Colonists, while too many 
have gone to become Colonists, but finding no friends, have 
drifted down into the ranks of loafers and ~ remittance men. 
The Victoria League has nothing to do with emigration, nor 
does it undertake to find situations for any one, but having at 
heart the welfare of all men and women who go to try their 
luck in distant parts of the Empire, it hopes through the new 
Sub-Committee to obtain at least a welcome on arrival for all 
those who can show satisfactory references. Further infor- 
mation may be had by communicating with “The Secretary, 
Settlers’ Welcome Sub-Committee,” Millbank House, West- 


ove 
arts of the Emp! 


Pe ers to bring le 


minster.—We are, Sir, &c., 
M. E. Jersey, 
President, Victoria League. 
Marcaret J. TaLuor, 
Chairman, Settlers’ Welcome Sub-Committee. 
E. Percy Taytor, 
Acting Secretary, Victoria League. 





MR. BRENNAN’S MONO-RAIL. 
[To rae Eprror or Tae “ Srecrator."’| 
Srr,.—The completion of the full-sized truck by Mr. Brennan 
and its successful running on the mono-rail will be of interest 
tomany. In 1906 the Government of India were invited by 
the Secretary of State to decide whether they would recom- 
mend a grant of money towards this experiment, and in Lord 
Minto’s Council I for one warmly supported the proposal, 
ind a grant of, I believe, £5,000 was eventually made. In 
October of the following year I had, through Mr. Brennan’s 
kindness, an opportunity of seeing the six-foot model truck 
in working on the mono-rail at Chatham. Now that the full- 
sized truck has been made and successfully run, a searching 
criticism by competent railway engineers will be necessary as 
to the feasibility of constructing and working a railway on 
the mono-rail system with vehicles maintained in vertical 
equilibrium by the gyroscopic wheels alone. To a non-pro- 
fessional there appears to be at least one most serious drawback 
tothe system. Ona mono-rail road, as on the double-rail road, 
accidents will inevitably happen from time to time. In the case 
of a collision on the latter the damaged carriages or trucks 
can be removed with little difficulty, or if the train has gone 
over an embankment the vehicles, or their débris, can be 
hauled by an engine to the top with suitable arrangements up 
a temporary ramp. But with the mono-rail each vehicle 
contains the carefully adjusted mechanism of gyroscopic 
wheels three feet six inches in diameter, each weighing three- 
quarters of a ton, and running at the rate of three thousand 
revolutions per minute. It seems doubtful whether such 
heavy machinery would survive uninjured even the jars of 
ordinary shunting. A collision would certainly throw the 
gyroscopic wheels out of gear, and the necessary vertical 
equilibrium for running on the narrow mono-rail track could 
not be restored without much trouble and long delay for 
repairs. If the train fell below an embankment or a cable 
bridge, the result would be still worse. Possibly these diffi- 
culties may in time be overcome, but till then it is to be hoped 
that the Government of India will advise the Darbar of 
Kashmir against the precipitate adoption of a novel and 
untested system, the first full-sized vehicle of which has cost 
nearly £15,000.—I am, Sir, &c., A. T. ARUNDEL. 
Uplands, Maybury. 





THE REPUTED LEONARDO BUST. 
[To ram Eprroz or raz “ Srectator.""} 

Siz,—In view of the present discussion concerning the 
Leonardo bust, it may be interesting to your readers to recall 
the story of the bust of Savonarola as related in Signora 
Rossetti Agresti’s admirable Life of Giovanni Costa, the great 
Italian painter. It was during Costa’s stay in Florence in 
1863 that he and his friend and brother-artist Cristiano 
Banti unearthed a coloured terra-cotta bust in a dirty little 
charcoal shop in Borgo Ognissanti. It had all the appearance of 
being the work of one of the great artists of the Quattrocento, 





and after careful examination Costa and Banti bought it 
between them for 10,000 fr. (£400). The bust was removed 
to Banti’s studio, and all the great artists and connoisseurs 
in Florence went to see it. Dupré, perhaps the greatest sculptor 
of modern Italy, was enthusiastic about it. He pronounced it 
one of the masterpieces of fifteenth-century art, and opined 
that it might be an early work of Michelangelo or of Luca 
Della Robbia. Mr. (afterwards Lord) Leighton was equally 
enthusiastic, as were all the artists who saw it. Costa 
was anxious that the Government or the municipality of 
Florence should buy it to preserve it to Italy, the 
Director of the Galleries and other influential persons being 
approached on the subject. But though the owners offered 
it for the original 10,000fr., there seems to have been con- 
siderable hesitation on the part of the authorities, and the 
matter hung fire until Costa’s return after Mentana in 1867. 
Then, in consequence of certain rumours that came to his 
ears, Costa went straight to the man who was reported to 
have modelled the bust, Bastianini by name, and asked if he 
were indeed responsible for it. Bastianini admitted that he 
was, and gave full particulars of its execution. Satisfied as to 
the real authenticity of the bust, Costa published in the 
papers a declaration to the effect that the bust of Savonarola 
which artists and connoisseurs alike had thought to be one of 
the finest works of the fifteenth century was now known to 
be the work of one Bastianini of Fiesole. The bust remained 
as the recognised work of Bastianini in the Sculpture 
Gallery of St. Mark’s until 1883, when the Director 
and Committee of the Florentine Museums, not having 
decided to purchase it, Costa and Banti withdrew their 
property. They finally placed it in the South Kensington 
Museum, the authorities of which purchased it some years 
later for the original 10,000 fr., and in our museum this 
remarkable and most beautiful work of Bastianini is to be 
seen.—I am, Sir, &c., May ELspDALe. 


20 Lung’ Arno, Florence. 





ALEXANDER POPE. 
(To tue Epiron or tae “ Srrecrator.”’] 
Srz,—In your review in last week’s Spectator of the new Life 
of Pope there is a phrase unintelligible to me: “The 
indictment of ‘correctness’ originated by Warton.” Where 
is that indictment? The locus classicus for Pope’s “ correct- 
ness” is of course Pope’s account of Walsh’s advice :— 
“He used to tell me, that, though we had several great poets, 
we never had any one great poet who was correct; and desired 
me to make that my study and aim.” And upon this Mark 
Pattison comments that though “he is not wholly free from 
lesser blunders of carelessness,” “ Pope is, for us, the type of 
the spirit of discipline and choice”—of “the literary artist,” 
as compared with those great Elizabethans who had so little 
of the instinct of rejection. Warton made, I suppose, the 
first definite protest against the indiscriminate worship 
of Pope, pertinently asking: “What is there in him 
transcendently sublime or pathetic?” But I cannot think 
he represents much of the modern anti-Popian sentiment, 
or he would hardly have put “ Windsor Forest” into his 
list of the three poems secure of immortality. Cowper 
mentions “ correctness,” and in spite of his dislike of Pope 
makes it the occasion of a compliment. It is other writers 
who are as “ phlegmatic as they are correct.” “ Pope had all 
the genius of one of the first masters.” There is indeed, as 
you say, “infinite scope in the heroic couplet,”—room for 
“ Some ivory line, inwrought with dusky gold.”* 
—I am, Sir, Xc., Sipney T. Irwin, 
Clifton College, Bristol. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH DEW-PONDS. 
(To tue Eprror or tus “Srectrator."’] 
S1r,—The article in the Spectator of October 23rd had a 
peculiar interest for me, inusmuch as some twelve months or 
so ago I spent considerable time in investigating the question 
of water-supply to the dew-ponds on the hills of Sussex, and 
since I published an account of those investigations in my 
book, “ The Spirit of the Downs,” J have received a number 
of letters and inquiries concerning various points touched 
upon in connexion with the construction of dew-ponds, their 
water-supply, and their history. In addition to the chapter 


* From a beautiful tribute to Pope in an old number of the Ozford Magazine, 
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devoted to the subject in my book, I have already discussed 
the matter in the Field; but the inquiries which I have 
received, together with the increasing volume of literature 
which is gathering round the subject of dew-ponds, lead me 
to believe that a few remarks supplementary to your article 
may not prove uninteresting to a certain section of your 
readers. 

I should desire it to be borne in mind that my data are not 
the observations of a scientific man. On the other hand, I 
may say that all that follows is the result of personal investi- 
gation, or can be otherwise authenticated. I have been a 
walker in the South Downs for over twenty years, and during 
that time I have on various occasions been able to learn much 
of interest concerning the dew-ponds of the Sussex hills, 
which probably contain the greatest number of this form of 
artificial watering-places in the country. 

The writer of your article points out that the most generally 


accepted theory in regard to the dew-pond is that, “ owing to | 


some not wholly understood principle in its construction, the 


pond is able to collect from the air a larger supply of | 
moisture than other ponds.” After several interviews with 
practical makers of dew-ponds on the Downs of Sussex, I | 
have been forced to the conclusion that this theory is | 


erroneous. For reasons that I shall presently give, I have 
concluded that dew contributes little of appreciable value 
to the water-supply of these ponds. Though Mr. Kipling has 
written poetically of “the dew-pond on the height,” it is to 
be noted that numbers of the ponds in the South Downs are 
in reality constructed in the valleys. In such cases it 
appears that by far the greatest quantity of water comes 
from surface drainage; when the surrounding slope is 
saturated the surplus water runs into the pond, and in the 
case of concreted ponds the surface drainage is, of course, 
more voluminous, because water has no power to percolate the 
concrete. 

As for the “dew-pond on the height,” I am forced to 
believe that its supply of water comes from falling rain, 
mists, and the condensation of the heavy sea fogs, which are 
familiar to all who know the Downs. The material dug from 
the centre of this type of hill-pond, being piled round the 
circumference, gives the dey ion a very large collecting 
area, and when this is frozen nearly every drop of rain that 
falls over the excavation, before a thaw allows it to soak into 
the earth, goes to fill the pond, and this remark applies 
similarly to snow. 

In regard to the picturesque theory of dew-supply, I believe 
I have only to state a case in order to prove my contention 
that “dew contributes little of appreciable value” to the 
water of the pond. A few years ago, during an exceptionally 
dry summer, a dew-pond was constructed on the Downs, 
between Glynde and Newhaven. For three months no rain 
fell, and, although the dews were exceptionally heavy, the 
pond during that period remained quite dry. When rain 
eventually came, it filled rapidly. Again, at Toy Farm, 
between Glynde and Seaford, during the summer of 1893, one 
of the driest on record, two or three hundred gallons of water 
had to be carted to the farm dew-pond every day for the use 
of the stock during a period of seven weeks. 

There are other points raised by the article upon which I 
should like to make observations, but I am afraid that I have 
already taken up no inconsiderable part of your space. I 
have, however, dealt with several of these points in ‘The 
Spirit of the Downs,” and though the subject is to me a 
fascinating one, I must forbear at the present moment from 
trespassing further on your generosity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Authors’ Club. ARTHUR BECKETT. 





ANIMALS IN NURSERY RHYMES. 
[To Taz Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—No hare in nursery rhymes! Has the writer of the 
article in your last issue forgotten— 
“Once upon a time, no matter when, 

When Ducks were Geese and Geese were men, 

There was a little Hare who lived in there; 

And when the pasture began to grow bare 

He crept and he crept and he crept...... up there”? 


—I am, Sir, &., L. 8. 





AUSTRALIA FOR BRITISH PUBLIC-SCHOOL BOYS. 
{To tue Eprror or THs “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—When in London a few months ago, I was informed by Mr. 
Evans, honorary secretary of the Great Public Schools Association, 





| and on the farm. One day the student is engrossed in pot 





that many of the elder lads in these schools wished 
life on the land in one or other of the British Colonies, J] n,: 

out to him that the Government Agricultural Colleges j Tt armasy 
offered exceptional advantages in the way of a themash ust Talia 
and practical education in the various forms of agricuity Scientific 
breeding, dairying, and fruit-growing, and promised that —— 
return to Australia I would interview the State Minis; — my 
are responsible for these Colleges, and endeavour to ae 2 T3 who 
ments for the reception of students from the United Kingda’ 
them. I am glad to say that I have been successful in thin ass 
so any lad coming here can now be guaranteed entrance at — 
other of these institutions. The course isa two-year one py 
fees are exceedingly moderate, ranging from £18 to £30 oy the 
which sum includes excellent board and lodging. I can st OW -... 
personal experience that the food supplied is probably better Tom 
more abundant than that given at any English public school - 


The system pursued is that of work day about in the laboratories 


to follow a 


agricultural chemistry, or veterinary science; the other he L 


ploughing or feeding pigs or making butter. After two years 


| of this, during which time he can, if he choose, specialise in come 


particular branch, an intelligent lad should be in & position to 
take up land for himself, or take charge of a farm, or act ag the 
manager of a butter or cheese factory. With energy, perseverance 
and a capital of some hundred pounds, a young man with this 
training should do well on the land, in all probability much better 
than he could in one of the now overcrowded professi ns. The 
Immigration League will act in loco parentis to his coming to 
Australia, and further information, prospectuses of the Colle: 
&e., can be obtained from our London agent, 20 Cockspur Street 
S.W.—I am, Sir, &c., Ricuarp Arruur, M.D., f 

President, Immigration League of Australagi 

Bull’s Chambe rs, 14 Moore Street, Sydney. 


NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 

g i 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 


| agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 


expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 





POETRY. 
TO THE RIVER BELA. 
(HENDECASYLLABICS.) 

Litriz Bela! Delightful, baffling river, 
All day long have I fished thy waters vainly; 
Vainly dangled my flies in futile casting 
Over humorist trout that lurk demurely 
Hidden under the weeds defying capture. 
Never warier trout held any river, 
Lune or Severn or Tay or Southern Itchen; 
Nowhere else is the angler’s art humaner, 
When thy channels are low and pools transparent. 
Yet, O Bela! for all my creel be empty, 
Boon enough is it on thy banks to wander, 
Rich with blossoming thorn and golden king-cups. 
Swifts and swallows white-breasted darting o’er thee 
Weave aerial curves of graceful motion ; 
Water-ouzels are here and water-wacgtails 
Stepping daintily on thy new-washed pebbles; 
Water-rats, with their fur all sleek and dripping, 
Dive and splash, on the farther shore emerging. 
Once a kingfisher flew, a sudden splendour— 
Sapphire seemed he, or yet more gleaming jewel~ 
Flashed, and vanishing left the daylight darker. 
Bela! magical home of river wonders. 
Thou art surely thyself the fairest marvel, 
As, responsive to every glint and shadow, 
Liquid colour and light thou fleetest onwards. 
Glancing green as the green bough sways above thee, 
Rippling yonder in wavelets silver-crested, 
Mellow amber or brown, or blue as heaven, 
Or rose-petals of sunset o’er thee scattered, 
Blithely wearing thy robe of changeful beauty 
Singing ever adown the vale thou glidest. 
At high noon when the thrush and the lark are silent, 
In deep night when are hushed the day’s sweet voices, 
Aye thou chantest thy pilgrim song unwearied. 
Farewell, Bela! Thou dear delightful river! 
Bright, immortal in youth that knows no aging ! 
May no far-away city steai thy fountains ; 
May no hideous town insult thy borders ; 
May thy water as now all pure and stainless, 
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By green pastor: al meads and springing cornfields, 


Flow to gladden a thous ind venerations. 
Lady Bela, one favour yield thy minstrel ; 
With one guerdon req: Lite his uncouth praises : 
Grant him, when to thy stream-side he returneth, 
Store of glittering trout to fill his pannier. 


R. H. Law. 


MUS I Cc. 
—_—> 
NEW LIGHTS ON HANDEL. 
4 couPLE of months ago the contention—put forward by a 
the Cornhill—that music was essentially an aristo- 
eratic appanage was discussed in this column. Since then 
Sir Hubert Parry, at the Authors’ Club, has stated the 
sontrary proposition with the utmost vigour, and congratu- 
lated the present musical generation on its emancipation 
from the tyranny of rank or wealth. And now we have Mr. 


writer In 


Streatfeild proclaiming in his new and suggestive study of | 


Handel* that in the case of his hero it was the great middle 


Jass who saved the situation when he had been deserted by 
his aristocratic patrons. To quote his own words— 


nl 





“The turning-point of his career was when in 1747 he threw 
side his subscription and appeale fn to the public at large. The 
wistocracy had failed him and he turned to the middle class. 
There he found the audience that he had sought in vain in the 
pampe red wast llings of the court. The splendid seriousness of 
’s music, its w ye humanity, its exaltation of thought, its 
¢ dignity of utterance, had fallen on deaf ears so long 
ealed o nly to » an aristocratic audience. It was in the 








s he apy 

eart pa. i brain of the middle class that Handel found at last an 
= clarion call. For fifty years he had piped in vain to | 
rinceling he turned to the people and found at once the 
wanethe hat he sought.” 


As we read this spirited onslaught we are reminded of 
lebate held not many years ago, in which the misdeeds of 
Sovereigns formed the c« — ial theme of several highly 
‘oloured orations. But when special attack was made on the 
late King Louis of Bavaria, this proved too much for Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who was present. While so many other 
Monarchs were, as he put it, “available for obloquy,” he 
leprecated any insistence on the shortcomings of a King 
vho, after all, had been Wagner's most munificent patron. 
Handel had as little cause as Wagner to abuse crowned 
hea George I. treated him with undoubted consideration in 
erlooking his truancy from Hanover. Under George II. the 
iporary hostility of Prince Frederick of Wales to Handel 
vas purely political, while their reconciliation led to a lasting 
ndship. With this exception, the attitude of the Royal 
family to Handel was one of uni yaalifiod support, and, as Mr. 
Streatfeild himself admits, Handel drew a pension of £600 a 
year from the Court for the best part of forty years. Certainly 
Handel had no legitimate cause for complaint with the 
monarchicul system. When we come to his relations with 
the aristocracy, we find ourselves at once on very delicate 
ground, It has been recently announced by a high legal 





wuthority that if you circulate statements about a Duke and 


ire then proved to have misrepresented the facts, it is not 


cessary to apologise so long as you have not charged the 
Duke with rapacity. This only shows how hard it must be 
)adduce any evidence that can tell in favour of a class who 
ex hypothest debarred from the consideration due, say, to 
But assuming for the moment the 
le of the advocatus diaboli, we may be allowed to point out 
that Handel was mixed up with Dukes all through his life, 
ind to urge the following extenuating circumstances on their | 


1 ticket-of-leave man. 


behalf. It was the Duke of Manchester, re pug ese at 


Venice from 1707-1708, who first invited Handel to London. 


} 


Handel’s engagements would not aan him to orn the 
engagement at once, “ but there is no doubt,” observes Mr. | 
Streatfeild, “that the Duke’s amiable suggestion first turned 
In 1718 Handel 
became musical director to the first Duke of Chandos at 
Canons, and, whatever Swift may have thought or Mr. 
Winston Churchill may think of the origin of the Duke’s 
wealth, the fact remains that we owe the splendid series 
of “Chandos” anthems to this engagement, during which, 
also, Handel's first English oratorio, Esther, and Acis 
nd Galatea were composed. From Canons Handel went 


his thoughts in the direction of England.” 
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in 1719 to take up the post of principal musical director to 
the new Royal Academy of Music, a company formed 
under Royal patronage for the production of Italian opera, 
with the Duke of Newcastle as chairman. The capital 
subscribed was £50,000, and whatever were the faults of 
| the aristocratic directors, they lost every penny they put 
| up before the scheme came to an end. Handel was not a 
diplomatist, and the salaries of his “star” singers, though 
trifling in comparison to what are paid nowadays, ate up a 
large proportion of the takings. As an impresario on his own 
account Handel was no more successful, in spite of Court 
support and the King’s liberal subscription of £1,000 a year. 
Fashion plus Farinelli provel too formidable an opposition. 





But in the hour of defeat and embarrassment it was once more 
}a Duke who held out a helping hand. It is perhaps over- 
| stating the fact to say with Mr. Streatfeild that the sole 
claim to immortality of William Cavendish, fourth Duke of 
Devonshire, was that he invited Handel . Dublin. He 
survives in the fine compliment paid him by Sir Robert 
Walpole’s brother Horatio, who, when asked what he thought 
| of Devonshire House, replied: “ Why I think it something 
like the master; plain a good without, but one of the best 
inside houses in Britain.” Anyhow, as Mr. Streatfeild readily 
admits, the Duke appreciated Handel, and it was in response 
to a definite invitation from Dublin Castle that Handel started 
on the historic journey which had its climax in the production 
| of the Messiah in the Fishamble Street Theatre on April 13th, 
1742. One more Duke and we have done. There can be very 
little doubt that but for the issue of Culloden Handel's 
Occasional Oratorio would never have been produced. And 
there is no doubt whatever that Handel composed Judas 
Maccabaeus to celebrate the triumph of the Duke of 


Cumber'and. 

That the English aristocracy as a whole had the bad taste 
to prefer Bononcini and the Beggar’s Opera to Handel may be 
true enough. None the less Handel's indebtedness to indi- 
| vidual noblemen and to the Court was immense, and this 
incontestable fact must be set against Handel's cavalier 
treatment of his noble patrons. Mr. Streatfeild, we regret to 
almost into the Limehouse vein in his eulogy of 
“ Here was a man who, while every 


see, lapses 
Handel's independence. 
other musician in the land remained at an angle of forty-five 
degrees in the presence of his princely patrons, resolutely 
stood upright, went his own way, and snapped his fingers in 
| their ducal faces.” Yet only a few pages later we read how 
Handel tuned his lyre to celebrate the “ butcher” of Culloden! 
The musical taste of the British aristocracy has generally 
been very bad; but without the assistance and encouragement 
of members of that class Handel would never have come to 
England, or gained a hearing at all. The inability to appre- 
ciate Handel his true value was not confined to Peers and 
Peeresses. Some of the most distinguished men of letters 
joined in the attack on him, and, as Mr. Streatfeild reminds 
us, Pope's splendid tribute in the Dunciad was not inspired 
by direct admiration. It was the result of Pope's consulting 
his friend Arbuthnot :— 


“ Pope knew little and cared less about music, but he was und 


no illusions as to his ignorance, and was content to accept the 
opinion of an expert. He asked his friend Arbuthnot what was 
the highest that 


Handel’s real value as a musician. ‘Conceive 
eplied the dor tor, ‘and they are much 


you can of his ability,’ 
ive.’ Pope laid the words to 


beyond anything that you can conce 








| heart, and a scathing passage in the Dunciad pilloried Handel’s 
enemies for all time. ‘The genius of Italian opera, ‘by singing 
Peers upheld on either hand,’ is pleading her cause before tho 
| throne of Dulness: 
*“Ruts ah soon, Rebellion will commence 
If M c meanly borrows ait 
| Strong in new arms, lo! G lg 
Like bold Briareus with a hund 1 
| To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he « ¢ 
And Jove’s own Thunders follow Mars’s D1 
Arrest him, Empress, or you sleep 1 nor 
| She heard, and drove him to t t ™ 
| . ++ . . . . . 
Mr. Streatfeild’s book is bri; 1, and is inspired 





by a gencrous and whole-hearted hero-worship. He has 
compressed the facts of -Handel’s life into an animated 


narrative, and without adding substantially to labours 
up some disputed 


of his predecessors, he has cleared 
ts of chronology and incorporated in his work 


points 

lsome of the most fruitful researches of recent musical 
| investigators. The book, in short, is so good that it is a 
} 


great pity that the writer sh yuld have impaired its value 
sumes with regard to 


by the e mtroversial at 
Handel's sacred music. 


titnde he 


Mr. Streatfeild cor ives it to he his 
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mission to explode the traditional view that “ Handel was the 
musician in ordinary to the Protestant religion...... He 
had been taken over bag and baggage by the Church of 
England.” He takes as his standpoint FitzGerald’s remark 
that “ Handel was a good old Pagan at heart, and till he had 
to yield to the fashionable Piety of England, stuck to opera 
and cantatas, where he could revel and plunge and frolic 
without being tied down to orthodoxy.” It is Mr. Streatfeild’s 
ambition to strip from the “real Handel” the “black gown 
and white tie in which his ecclesiastical friends have dis- 
guised him.” Now, with all respect to FitzGerald, was piety so 
fashionable in the mid-eighteenth century? FitzGerald’s 
view implies disparagement of the oratorios, in which Mr. 
Streatfeild would by no means agree. Besides, on the pagan 
hypothesis, Handel, on whose seriousness and sincerity he 
frequently lays stress, stands convicted of a most cynical 
exploitation of the genuine wave of religious feeling awakened 
by Wesley, to which Mr. Streatfeild bears emphatic witness. 
To those who hold with Berlioz that Handel was a mere 
materialist, an homme de ventre, as compared with Gluck, the 
homme de ceeur, it may be easy to acquiesce in such a view. 
But for an enthusiast like Mr. Streatfeild, who claims that 
“of all who have written music Handel was the greatest 
man,” and who endorses Samuel Butler's tribute to his 
supreme poetic qualities, the attitude ascribed to Handel 
illustrates the awkward consequences of riding a theory to 
death. Nobody wants to regard Handel asa sort of musical 
Chadband. But matters are not greatly mended by repre- 


senting him in the light of a genuine pagan masquerading in 
the garb of Pecksniff. 


C. L. G. 


THE JOURNAL OF JOHN WESLEY.* 

THe publication of the first volume of the standard edition 
of Wesley’s Journal is an event of no small importance in the 
literary as well as in the religious world. Thanks to the 
scholarly zeal and acumen of Mr. Curnock and the experts 
who have assisted him, we shall in the future read Wesley’s 
Journals amplified with notes, extracts, and annotations 
from the unpublished diaries. At first sight admirers 
of Wesley and students of human psychology may feel 
disappointed that we have not been given the full text 
of the deciphered diaries. When, however, they read 
the introduction and learn the nature of the system on 
which Wesley kept his Diaries and Journals, they will realise 
that the mass of material makes it, if not impossible, at any 
rate undesirable, to adopt any other method than that pursued 
by Mr. Curnock. The learned decipherer of the cryptograms 
has not followed the course he has set himself to keep 
back from public knowledge anything which he thinks the 
public had better not know. There was nothing entered in 
the secret ciphers of Wesley which need fear the light. 
Wesley’s method, however, would make full publication 
exceedingly tedious reading. His cipher notes were to a very 
great extent like the abbreviated notes intended for the basis 
of a speech or for some future writing,—reminders to the 
author of what he should develop fully in writing at some 
later date, rather than, as in the case of most cipher diaries, 
full confessions to the secret page. The publication of such 
memoranda as we have described would have been infinitely 
tedious. What Mr. Curnock has done in the present volume 
is to take the Journal as formerly printed and to compare it 
with the cipher memoranda. Where there were points of 
unusual interest he quotes the new material verbatim. In 
addition he supplies a running summary of the deciphered 
memoranda. 

It is not our intention to describe the curious and interest- 
ing methods of decipherment, or to dwell at any length upon 
the uses to which Wesley put his diaries. It is as well to point 
out, however, that nothing could do greater credit to the 
memory of Jolin Wesley than the elucidation of his most 
secret thoughts and self-communings which has so unex- 
It has often occurred to the present 
man than 


pectedly taken place. 
writer that there could be no greater ordeal for a 
the publication of a diary which he believed, as Wesley 
believed, he had written in a cipher so secret that there 
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as 
was no human possibility of it ever being deciphered except 
by the author. We know what was the result of Mr. Pepys’s 
secret journalising. Stevenson points out in hig memorable 
essay that if the secret Journal had never been deciphered 
we could only judge Pepys solely on his “public form” 
We should have believed him to have been a man specially 
We should have 
seen him deploring and struggling against mismanagement 
and corruption in tae Navy. We should have known 
pillar of the Church and of morality and 
religion. One of his most memorable appearances in oyp 
literature would have been the letter in which he asks Dryden 
to draw the portrait of a country gentleman true to his 
faith and to the interests of his flock. Yet owing to the 
diary in which Pepys sets forth the inmost thoughts of his 
soul in a script which he fondly believed could never be read, 
We know him 

as a hypocritical profligate——a man who carried the double 
life to a point which one would otherwise have believed 
impossible of attainment, a the 
animalism of humanity in a specially disgusting form. In 
view of this, one may well tremble at the thought of the 
decipherment of a diary believed by its author to be abso- 
That Wesley comes unscathed through such 


virtuous and respectable in a corrupt age. 


him as a 


we know him as the very reverse of all this. 


man who shows us 


lutely secret. 
an ordeal will raise him, if possible, higher in the esteem and 
reverence of those fit to judge and understand his characte; 
and career. 

The diaries, old and new, show us that the bedrock fox 
tion of Wesley’s personality was that of the scholar an 
Beyond this, Wesley was a man of commanding 
character, He was a natural leader of men, a natural King. 
Not out of arrogance or pride or ambition, but out of the 
capacity for rule, he could never avoid being first in any work 
on which he set his heart. It would not be fair to talk about 
intellectual tyranny in Wesley’s case, but a sense of intel- 
lectual mastery and an inability to brook the control of others 
there certainly was. He could himself exercise authority well 
and wisely. He could not easily endure its exercise in others 
Yet side by side with this kingliness of temperament it is 
perfectly true to say that there was a sense of deep spiritual 
humility in Wesley. Though he was so much of a leader, 
and so combative when he met with opposition, all his self- 
confidence disappeared when in the communings of the spirit 
he laid his soul bare before his Maker. No man ever more 
consciously or more sincerely desired to humble himself in the 
sight of God. Noman more earnestly sought for guidance, 
no man was more willing to sacrifice his own self and his own 
happiness than Wesley. His arbitrariness was never selfish, 
calculating, or mean. 


gentleman. 


The space at our command makes it quite impossible 
for us to tell the unhappy love-story which is embalmed 
in Wesley’s Georgian diary. We cannot, however, resist 
quoting the wonderful passage in which Wesley, uncon- 
scious as yet that he was in love, drew the picture of “ Miss 
Sophy,” the woman for whom his whole nature cried aloud. 
Truly of this passage we may say: “The story’s heart still 
beats against its side ” :— 


“She was eighteeen years old. And from the beginning of 
our intimate acquaintance till this day, I verily believe she 
used no guile: not only because even now I know no instance 
to the contrary, nor only because the simplicity of her behaviour 
was a constant voucher for her sincerity; but because of the 
entire openness of all her conversation, answering whatever 
questions I proposed, without either hesitation or reserve, 
immediately and directly. Another thing I was much pleased 
with in her was, that whenever we were conversing or reading, 
there was such a stillness in her whole behaviour, scarce stirring 
hand or foot, that ‘she seemed to be, all but her attention, dead.’ 
Yet at other times she was all life, active, diligent, indefatigable ; 
always doing something, and doing with all her might whateve: 
her hand found to do. For indeed, if the weakness of her body 
did not, her sense of honour would not hinder her doing anything. 
Nor did she at all favour herself on account of that weakness; she 
could not remove, she would not indulge it. Softness and tender- 
ness of this kind she would not know, having left the delicacy ot 
the gentlewoman in England. She uttterly despised those incon- 
veniences which women of condition in England would think 
worse than death. With bread to eat and water to drink she was 
content ; indeed she never used any drink beside water. She was 
patient of labour, of cold, heat, wet, of badness of food or of want; 
and of pain to an eminent degree, it never making any alteration 
in her speech or behaviour, so that her fre juent headache was only 
to be discerned by her paleness and the dullness of her eyes ] 
of a gentlewoman in delicacy and niceness, she was still less so, 1 
possible, in love of dress. No philosopher would have despis' l 
her (wv @:Adcocuor. Though always neat, she was always plain. 
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equally careless of finery in other things. It was 
nor povelty either, being as little 
The same dis- 


ras 
And she was , 
use she considered, not show ; ¢ 
‘ncerned for new as for fine or pretty things. 


soncer’ : . 
penne she had for what are called diversions, such as balls, 
regare Se... re Bese ~ 
dancing, visiting; having no desire either to see or be seen, unless 


in order to be wiser and better.. Not that her love of retirement 
or want of curiosity was owing, as some supposed, to want of sense. 
Her constant, even seriousness was very far from stupidity. 
d, her understanding was not of a piece with her years. 

’ - 

Though unimproved, it was deep and strong. It reached the 
highest things and the lowest. It rose to the greatest, yet stooped 
to the least. With fine sense she had a large share of common 
sense, and particularly of prudence, suiting herself readily to all 
persons and occasions, nature in her supplying the place of 
experience. Her apprehension was so quick that there was scarce 
ever need to repeat a thing twice to her, and so clear as to 
eonceive things the most remote from common life without 
any mistake or confusion. But she was by no means fond 
of showing her sense; seldom speaking when she could decently 
avoid it, and then in few words, but such as were clear 
and pertinent, and contained much in little compass. One 
reason of her speaking so seldom was the mean opinion she had 
of herself, particularly of her own understanding, which was also 
the great cause of her constant eagerness for instruction, and 
indeed for improvement of every kind, as she was very sensible of 
her want of all. Hence too it was that she was so teachable in 
things either of a speculative or practical nature, so readily con- 
vinced of any error in her judgement or oversight in her behaviour, 
and so easily persuaded to lay aside her own designs or measures 
and pursue those which others advised. Indeed, one would almost 
thought she had no such ingredient in her nature 

As her humility was, so was her meekness. She seemed 
to have been born without anger. Her soul appeared to be wholly 
made up of mildness, gentleness, longsuffering. Then especially, 
when she had to do with those who had injured her beyond the 
manner of men, she stayed for no entreaty before she forgave; 
but of one thing she was not easily convinced, that any one 
needed her forgiveness or had done ill either to her or any other. 
She was with difficulty induced to believe any evil which she did 

t And even when she could not help believing, still she 

took care ‘to speak evil of no man.’ And as her greatest enemies, 

I R 
so much more the greatest strangers had a share in her goodwill 
and affection. She was « friend to human kind. To whomever 
was distressed she was all sympathy, tenderness, compassion. But 
to any whom she particularly called a friend her behaviour can 
only be conceived, not expressed. Such was the spirit of 
eratitude that ran through it; such the softness, the sweetness of 
every part of it; yet still preserving in all that yielding easiness a 
modesty pure as the light. The temper of her heart towards God 
is best known by Him ‘who seeth in secret.” What appeared of it 
was a deep, even reverence, ripening into love, and a resignation 
unshaken in one of the severest trials which human nature is 
exposed to. The utmost anguish never wrung from her a murmur- 
ing word. She saw the hand of God, and was still. She said 
indeed, ‘If it is possible, Father!’ But added, ‘ Not as I will, but 
as Thou wilt!’” 

We cannot set forth the sad ending of Wesley’s romance, 
but must note that if he had shown a little more selfishness 
and a little more feeling, and had possessed 
a little more trust in his own judgment—had shown, in 
fact, a little more self-confidence—it would have conduced 
very greatly to his happiness. Unfortunately, instead 
of taking counsel with his own heart, he took the 
advice of others. Again, with a childishness and want of 
worldly wisdom which are almost unbelievable, yet by no 
means inconsistent with Wesley’s strong determination of 
character in other respects, he did not realise that when 
Miss Sophy told him that she would never marry, what she 
meant was that she would never marry anybody but him. 
This very primitive artifice, this simple piece of “ maidenly 
shamefacedness,” is so obvious even in Wesley’s own recital 
that it gives a touch of almost intolerable pathos to the 
misunderstandings which flowed from it. 

Before we leave this fascinating book, the precursor, we 
trust, of many equally interesting volumes, we should like 
to note what a very human person Wesley was even at the 
beginning and most Methodistical part of his career. We 
find him as a young Fellow of his College, not merely 
riding about the country round Oxford for Saturday-to- 
Monday visits, but hunting, rowing, and playing games. 
In College he was a verus socius. As Dr. Johnson realised, 
Wesley was essentially a sociable and friendly man. His 
conversation was both learned and delightful, and his zeal 
and earnestness in the revival of religion were always guided 
by a sense of appropriateness and good taste. He never 
hesitated “ to testify ” to the faith that was in him, no matter 


Indee 





as 








have 
self-will. 


not see, 


personal 


what his company, but at the same time he never “ testified” 
manner. Our last word must be 
membered so to be a man of 
and a 


in a ridiculous or offensive 
as our first. Wesley 
religion as not to forget that 


always r 


ke was a scholar 


the 
plicity, their downright plain-spoken ways, their privileged in- 
ability—whether real or assumed, matters not—to follow the finer 
distinctions which soften down the superficial paradoxes of life,— 
the solidity of their self-respect, the bonhomie of their frank, out- 
of-doors manner, the 
sagacity, and the complete understanding between them and the 


SIR WILFRID LAWSON.* 


NEARLY thirty-five years ago, writing of the place which Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson held in the House of Commons, the Spectator 
said :— 


“Country gentlemen make just the sort of humourists which 
House of Commons likes best. Their Squirearchical sim- 


thoroughly national character of their 


House as to the prepossessions which they really feel and the pre- 


possessions which they have a prescriptive right +o assume, form 
a sound, firm basis for mutual understanding and good feeling on 


which it is very easy indeed to build up a more cordial relation.” 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson never ceased to build up that “ cordial 
relation,” and the highly readable Memoir before us fully 


explains how and why he did it. He was once described as a 


jovial cynic, and the words were not far short of the mark. 


He professed to regard mankind as an insoluble mystery; he 
could not understand how sane Englishmen allowed churches 
and public-houses to exist in the same country; he could not 
believe, again, that any nation ever went to war in a just 
cause, and he would barely take the trouble to look carefully 
into the causes of a war, but condemned it out of hand as 
or perversity. His mind 
perhaps it would 





necessarily an act of frenzy 


was capable of curious combinations, or 
be to say that his intellect 
trolled by his temperament. Although he was deeply and 
genuinely shocked at the continuance of the liquor traffic and 
of war, he loved his fellow-men irrespective of their opinions, 
apparently regarding the “average” man as an extremely 
The average man of course retorted by 
‘erank,” but the picture of 
forbidding fanatic was entirely the 
the “liquor Press,” and of 
A more kindly, honest, 
Much as we disagree with 


more true was always con- 


agreeable lunatic. 


Wilfrid Lawson a 


calling Sir 


him as an austere and 
product of what he used to call 
those persons who never knew him. 
simple-hearted man never existed. 
many of his political thoughts, we recognise that the departure 
of such a personality as his is a real loss to the House of 
Commons and the country, especially in these days, when 
association with, and ownership of, the land are represented 
as somehow tainting a man with moral evil. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson came of an old Cumberland family, 
and was brought up among the foxhounds of John Peel, who, 
as Mr. George Russell truly says, ken’d all over the 
world.” But universally as Jobn Peel is ken’d, Lawson 
complains in his reminiscences that the man is generally 
regarded as a myth; Lawson himself had very good reason 
to know better, for when John Peel died he bought his pack 
and became Master. Lawson gives specimens of Peel’s 
sayings. For instance, he heard Peel say when a fox had been 
killed: “ Now this is the first fox we have killed this season, 
and it munna be a dry ’un,” whereupon tbe whole hunt 
apparently retired to a public-house. Whatashock this must 
have been to the apostle of teetotalism, yet nothing is more 
characteristic of him than that he records it with a kind of 
relish! Lawson makes a point of insisting that the words of 
the Peel song as generally sung—‘“ D’ye ken John Peel with 
his coat so gay”—are a popular error which arose because 
people could not believe that a man ever hunted a pack of 
hounds except in pink. But John Peel never wore anything 
but a grey coat, and the original words were “ with his coat 


“is 


so grey.” 

Lawson was introduced to politics by his uncle, Sir 
James Graham. beaten at the first attempt, but 
became one of the Members for Carlisle in 1859. “In this 
Parliament,” he says, “the great champion of economy was 
Mr. Williams,” and adds: “ The House used to laugh at him, 
. at present 


He was 


but I believe these economists do good.... 
public economy—what we used to call ‘retrenchment’—is a 
lost virtue, and Parliament, people, and Press revel in the 
most wasteful expenditure which can be conceived.” We 
should think so! We wonder what Lawson’s comment would 
be on the recent terrific spurts in extravagance. The following 
remark also shows that the left wing of the Liberal Party 
have far outrun the ideas of such a reputed Radical stalwart 
as Sir Wilfrid Lawson: “It has always seemed to me a 
curious idea that it is our duty to fight with all the wicked 


* Sir Wilfrid Lawson: a M r. ted by the Richt Hon. George W. E, 
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people in the world.” Lawson was at all events logical; he 
never wanted to fight, and he thought an Army and a 
Navy hardly necessary ; but to-day those who waut to abolish 
the Army and Navy are the very people who itch to interfere 
in the affairs of all countries which are not managed to 
their liking. 

In 1864 Lawson became the pioneer of temperance by 
introducing his Permissive Liquor Bill, containing the same 
principles as were known later as Local Option, and Jater 
still as Local Veto. From that time he hardly missed an 
opportunity in any Parliament of reintroducing his Bill. 
Of the first attempt he writes :— 

“It was rather curious that in the same Session in which I 

introduced this Permissive Liquor Bill Mr. Bass, the great brewer, 
should also have introduced and carried a Permissive Street Music 
Bill. Mr. Bass and I were very good friends, despite of our dis- 
cordant views on liquor. He once said to me good-humouredly : 
‘T’ll settle a pint of beer a day on you for life, if you'll give up the 
Permissive Bill.’ To which I replied that ‘I couldn’t do it under 
a barrel,’” 
As an example of Lawson’s habit of mind in writing of war, 
we may say that he professed himself unable to distinguish 
between the disagreeable work of the public hangman and 
that of a soldier who at the risk of his life becomes an agent 
of the policy of his country. . 


Lawson had no great opinion of Palmerston, whose airy 
persiflage seemed to him to cover no kind of seriousness, and 
he rejoiced greatly in the rise of Gladstone and the reimporta- 
tion of earnestness into public life. Yet, curiously enough, 
he did not think Gladstone the greatest statesman of his 
age; that position he assigned to Cobden. He thought that 
Gladstone sometimes could not resist disingenuous triumphs 
over his opponents owing to his enormous power of debate. 
Thus he writes of the famous debate in which Sir Charles 
Dilke and Mr. Auberon Herbert advanced the cause of 
Republicanism: ‘Gladstone replied vigorously, and I thought 
unfairly ; with all my admiration for Mr. Gladstone, I have 
often thought him most unfair in debate.” The greatest 
shock Gladstone gave to Lawson's feelings was when 
he undertook the suppression of Arabi’s rebellion in 
Egypt :— 

“As Iam writing about things connected with myself I cannot 
but say that I looked on all these proceedings with an astonish- 
ment and disgust which I cannot describe. For days and days I 
thought and hoped that I was living in a dream, and that it could 
not be possible that Mr. Gladstone—fresh from the Midlothian 
Campaign, where he had preached so gloriously Peace and Non- 
intervention—should now be carrying fire and sword into a 
country which only wanted to be let alone to govern itself; and 
all for a lot of moneylenders and usurers.” 

Just as Lawson could not see that the armed strength 
of a nation is the only ultimate means of suppressing 
many of the infamies and iniquities of the world—the 
Northern States of America could not have suppressed 
slavery unless they had fought the South—so he could not see 
that the methods by which it is sought to suppress some 
admitted social evils at home may produce greater evils than 
ever existed before. He never recognised sufficiently the 
importance in legislation of providing for the moral building 
up of men. The phenomenon of a perfectly self-restrained 
man living in sobriety amongst the means of every kind of 
excess had no particular significance for him. He writes as 
follows of Magee’s famous phrase that he would “ rather see 
England free than sober ”:—‘* What antagonism there was 
between freedom and sobriety I could not see. He might as 
well have said: ‘I would rather see a Bishop serious than 
sensible.” We have said enough to show that Lawson’s mind 
presented a curious psychological study. 

We could wish that he had written more of his very 
interesting life outside Parliament. The fact that he has not 
done so is surely a striking proof of the extraordinary way in 
which the House of Commons lays hold of a man. The 
innumerable anecdotes in the book—many of them introduced 
inappropriately—are characteristic of the reputation he had 
in the House for humour without any of the effect of care or 
preparation; but what we miss in Lawson's own writing is 
supplied in exactly the right degree and temper by Mr. 
George Russell, who has had the good sense not to indulge 
in words of supererogation, and thus ruin the perspective of 
Lawson’s own engagingly simple scheme of reminiscences. 





THE BASUTOS.* 

Srr Goprrey LaGpen has written a very agreeable as wel} 
as avery valuable book. It is pleasaxt to read of a reall 
prosperous black race, self-contained, individual, ang — 
gressive; and it is still more pleasant to realise that thig 
is a genuine success for British policy. We made many 
mistakes in the past about Basutoland, but we hit at last 
upon the right way, and since then there have been no blunders, 
That is one interest in the book; the other is that it tells 
story of native statesmanship such as we have no parallel to 
in South Africa. Names like Chaka and Mosilikatze live ing 
sort of mist of blood as agents of destruction, but Moshesh 
is the only chief who showed any genius for construction, I 
is well to have a consecutive history of his doings, and Sir 
Godfrey Lagden, of all men living, is the most fitted for the 
task. He went to Basutoland in 1884 as one of Sir Marshall 
Clarke’s lieutenants. In 1893 he became Resident Com. 
missioner, and administered the country during the struggle 
between Lerothodi and Masupha, and the still more anxious 
years of the South African War. To his wise and skilful 
local administration is largely due the fact that the 
Basutos were scrupulously neutral during that war, 
Sir Godfrey Lagden therefore gives us first-hand evidence 
on many aspects of the history, and, knowing the 
land and people, is well fitted to write fairly and 
accurately of the rest. Further, his wide general know- 
ledge of South African natives renders his comments and 
comparisons of exceptional value. The book makes no 
pretence to literary grace, and in some parts the writing is 
careless; but, on the whole, it is a sound and workmanlike 
production, and, as we have said, its substance is of the first 
importance. 

The Basutos at the beginning of last century were 2 
collection of small tribes, part of the original Bante 
immigration from the North, who took refuge in the wild 
tangle of mountains about the sources of the Orange and 
Caledon Rivers. Chaka’s wars gave them the cohesion of a 
common danger and a common refuge. Moshesh did not 
succeed to any ready-made throne. He had to consolidate 
the clans by offering them the priceless gift of security, and 
since his power had no religious sanction bebind it, nor the 
prestige of a great conqueror like Chaka, he had to maintain 
his position by unwearied statesmanship. His foresight is 
shown in these early days by the way in which he welcomed 
missionaries to his kraal, realising that here was a knowledge 
which might be useful to him in the troublous times ahead. 
The first difficulties came from the Dutch settlers in the 
Orange Free State, and Moshesh made an appeal to the 
British Crown for protection, an appeal which resulted ina 
Treaty. Sir Harry Smith’s fight at Boomplaats prevented 
the Boers from taking overt action against Basutoland, but 
there was a great deal of frontier bickering, and presently some 
ill-judged British interference. Moshesh had always a difficult 
war party among his people, and it was impossible to persuade 
them to play his own patient and far-sighted game. The result 
was more than one indecisive war with the Imperial forces, 
and after each an earnest appeal on the chief's part to make 
peace on reasonable terms. It is alla confused story, in which 
well-meaning Governors, an imperfectly informed Home 
Government, and the rather bewildered Basuto nation try to 
understand each other. “A succession of Governors,” says 
Sir Godfrey Lagden, “ made treaties, laws, boundaries, and 
pledges which were alternately confirmed and disallowed. 
Inspired by the best intentions, they created problems and 
pirouetted round them.” The first war with the Free State 
burghers ended in stalemate; but the second brought 
matters toa head. The Basutos were beaten at last, and but 
for the interference of the Imperial Government the nation 
would have been extinguished. On the urgent representations 
of Sir Philip Wodehouse, whose Basutoland policy deserves 
every praise, Britain consented to annex the territory and 
guarantee its integrity. Moshesh by this time was some 
eighty years of age, and very near his end. He lived just 
long enough to see the consummation of the policy he had so 
patiently followed,—a free nation under the British Crown. 
In 1854, after the abandonment of the British sovereignty, he 
had spoken thus to his people :— 

“ But the Queen has not left us for ever. No Sovereign ever 


* The Basutos, By Sir Godfrey Lagden, K.C.M.G., formerly les t Com 
missioner in Basutoland. 2 vols, Leondon: Hutchinson and Co, |(-ts. 2 
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cts. The Queen is sitting on the top of a 

ga tow aay suiee down at us, her children, white and black, 

oer below, and sometimes quarrelling too. She is 

who are a trying us. Some day Queen Victoria will come 

en Oe us, On that day I shall rejoice as I rejoice at the 
beck f the sun.” 

fe ;, q remarkable figure, this old “Chief of the Mountain,” 


in South African history. If his diplomacy was sometimes 
erooked, he had a difficult part to play. He was humane and 
ioad-minded far beyond his contemporaries, and he showed 
s patience and self-restraint which few white rulers have 
excelled. His defence is the success of bis work, 

Annexation to the Cape was a great improvement on the 
old régime, but it was not an ideal arrangement, as events 
won showed. Masupha began to give trouble, and disarma- 
ment proposals by the Cape Government set the whole clan 
bythe ears. It was during this war that General Gordon 
grrived, and made an attempt to win over Masupha by 
personal influence. But General Gordon did not understand 
the complexities of the situation, and nothing came of it. 
The only solution was to make the territory a British 
Protectorate under the Imperial Government. Masupha 
opposed the plan, and the annexation left him unconquered, 
hut in the end he found the public opinion of his people too 
strong for him and submitted. The most critical time in 
reeent Basuto history was just before the South African 
War. Masupha a second time broke out, raided the Free 
State, and defied Lerothodi, the Paramount Chief. If the 
Paramount Chief had declined to coerce him, we should have 
hada native war on our hands to add to our complications 
with the Transvaal. But Lerothodi proved loyal and firm. 
Supported by Lord Milner at Cape Town and Sir Godfrey 
lagden on the spot, he led his men against Masupha 
and brought him to submission. The incident was as 
satisfactory to Lerothodi as to Britain, for it gave him once 
and for all the unquestioned chieftainship of his people. 
The effect of our wise policy was shown on the outbreak 
{the Boer War. In spiteof overtures from Bloemfontein, 
the Basutos remained firm in their allegiance and scrupulously 
neutral. That a native race, armed and unconquered, should 
be induced to sit still while the white men fought all round 
them is an administrative achievement of which Sir Godfrey 
lagden may well be proud. Since the war things have 
progressed fast. Railways have entered the country, though 
ts integrity as a Protectorate is strictly preserved, and a 
National Advisory Council has been created. Its revenue has 
nereased by leaps and bounds, so that to-day it is one of 
the most prosperous of African territories. The credit for 
this suecess lies partly with the High Commissioners, especially 
Sir Philip Wodehouse, Lord Rosmead, and Lord Milner, 
who showed a true understanding of a complex situation. 
Much is due to excellent local administrators, like Sir Marshall 
Clarke and Sir Godfrey Lagden; but much is due to the 
Basutos themselves. They have the true consciousness of 
nationality and the self-confidence of a strong race. We 
agree with every word of Sir Godfrey Lagden’s concluding 
chapter, and earnestly trust that the new Union Government, 
when the time comes for it to take the place now held by the 
British Crown, will make no attempt to break up what is a 
natural Protectorate. 


rising 


SHELLEY'S LETTERS.* 

Isto the two volumes before us Mr. Ingpen has collected 
"ith pious and indefatigable labour the whole scattered mass 
‘ Shelley's extant correspondence; he has arranged it in 

- nological order and annotated it throughout, giving 
sides a sketch of the personal history of each correspondent. 
So that if a man’s character, as Cardinal Newman thought, is 
est revealed by his familiar letters, every reader now may 
“aw his own portrait of the “real” Shelley. It must be 
‘mitted that the first couple of hundred letters do not help 

= mech to a portrait of the “true” Shelley. They are the 
“Heat outpourings of a clever youth, conscious that the world 
. out of joint, but convinced from a study of Godwin's 
‘Witical Justice that what is needed to set it right is the 
“woltion of every form of restraint upon liberty. If Shelley 
* known more of his Bible, he would have acclaimed as his 
st principle St. Paul's sentence : “ The strength of sin is the 
“4W.” These earlier letters afford perhaps the most remarkable 
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example we have of what Plato described as the “puppy” 
stage in the development of a person of genius. The young 
Shelley must be cutting his argumentative teeth on anything 
and everybody. By posing as a “ good young man” troubled 
with doubts he draws into correspondence that eminent 
evangelical controversialist, the Rev. George Stanley Faber, 
uncle of the Oratorian, remarking of him meanwhile to his friend 
Hogg: “ Poor fool! his Christian mildness, his consistent for- 
giveness of injuries amuses me.” He attempts to “enlighten” 
his father, gets him to assent to the utter incredibility of 
witches, ghosts, and legendary miracles, and then “ applies 
the truth on which they had agreed so harmoniously” to the 
Christian religion, much to Mr. Timothy Shelley's indignation. 
He tries to convert his sisters’ schoolfellows into “divine little 
at the same time that be takes the 
Sacrament with them. Altogether, a most unpleasing and 
uncomfortable inmate of any quiet household. Presently he 
becomes even dangerous. Having adopted Godwin’s views on 
the tyranny of the marriage bond, he prepared to put them 
into practice, and was shocked at the “intolerance” of the 
young ladies of his acquaintance, who paid respect to such 
bugbears as the universal custom of Christendom and the table 
of prohibited degrees. It is indeed impossible to read some 
of Shelley’s letters in this first volume without horror; and 
without indignation at those of his biographers who have 
tried to represent him as a more than Christian saint; and 
we regret that Mr. Ingpen has, in the case of one notorious 
letter, unconsciously no doubt, followed Professor Dowden 
in a misinterpretation, which can be exposed by other letters 
of the same date. By and by the genuine unselfishness of 
Shelley’s nature yielded to Hogg’s argument as to the “ dis- 
proportionate sacrifice which the female is called upon to 
make” in any irregular union; and when Harriet Westbrook 
threw herself on his pity, he married her, and after her 
unhappy death married Mary Godwin. 

There is a sentence in an early letter to Hogg which 
explains what to the ordinary man of the world cannot but 
be regarded as the comedy, though in one case it turned to 
tragedy, of Shelley’s many passionate and transitory friend- 
ships with women. “I loved a being, an idea in my own 
mind, which had no real existence. I concreted this abstract 
of perfection, I annexed this fictitious quality to the idea 
presented by a name; the being, whom that name signified, 
was by no means worthy of this” (June 2nd, 1811). The 
most curious example of Shelley’s many broken idols was a 
Sussex schoolmistress, Elizabeth Hitchener. His friendship 
with her lasted a year, during which time he wrote her about 
fifty letters. In one of the earliest he apologises to her for 
his marriage. “ Blame me if you will, dearest friend, for still 
thou art dearest to me; yet pity even this error if thou 
blamest me. If Harriet be not at sixteen all that you are at 
a more advanced age, assist me to mould «a really noble soul 
into all that can make its nobleness useful and lovely.” After 
a year’s solivitation Miss Hitchener gave up her school to 
join the Shelley household, and from a goddess became at 
once a demon, whom he at length persuaded by a pension to 
quit his house. A few more sentences from this impassioned 
correspondence will show that if Miss Hitchener was foolish 
in at last yielding to Shelley's importunity, the temptation 
was a severe one; for she could hardly be expected to realise 
that if her letters were all that Shelley said, her conversation 
would at once prove intolerable :— 

“Let the Christian talk of faith, but I am convinced that the 
wildest bigot who ever carried fury and fanaticism through a 
country never could so firmly believe his idol as I believe in you. 
oe fe ee ae Dearest friend, come to us all, at midsummer, never to part 
again. Come, for the severe virtue that has guided thee thus far 
points out now a path on which friendship has scattered flowers. 
Nothing shall prevent our eternal union in the summer. I ought 
to count myself a favoured mortal, with such a wife and friend 
(these human names and distinctions perhaps are necessary in the 
present state of society)...... You do not doubt my friendship, | 
do not doubt yours. Let us mingle our identities inseparably, and 
burst upon tyrants with the accumulated impetuosity of our 
acquirements and resolutions.” 

It is not until Peacock comes on the scene that Shelley's 
letters become interesting for their own sake. He 
sponded with him during the Swiss tour in 1816, and again 
from Italy two years later. In Peacock for the first time 
Shelley met with a correspondent of literary tastes akin to 
his own, who was not always begging for money like Godwin 
and Leigh Hunt ; with him therefore he could be at his ease ; 


scions of infidelity,” 


corre- 


| while his indifference to the eternities and immeusities kept 
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Shelley away from such topics as fill the letters to Hogg and 
Miss Hitchener. The development in power between the 
Swiss and Italian letters is marked. What descriptions the 
former contain are not beyond the compass of a superior 
guide-book. If one were to choose a passage for quotation 
from the Swiss letters, it would not be any glorification of 
the Alps, but the following sketch of a domestic interior :— 

“Tho shrines of the Penates are good wood fires, or window 

frames intertwined with creeping plants; their hymns are the 
purring of kittens, the hissing of kettles, the long talks over the 
past and dead, the laugh of children, the warm wind of summer 
filling the quiet house, and the pelting storm of winter strug ling 
in vain for entrance. In talking of the Penates, will you not liken 
me to Julius Cesar dedicating a temple to Liberty?” 
Side by side with this we may set another short expression of 
a sentiment from the later letters, which shows even more 
clearly how the fluency of youth had been transmuted into 
the rhythmical ease and grace which are characteristic of 
Shelley’s mature writing both in prose and verse:— 

“T often revisit Marlow in thought. The curse of this life is 

that whatever is once known can never be unknown. You inhabit 
a spot, which, before you inhabit it, is as indifferent to you as any 
other spot upon earth ; and when persuaded by some necessity you 
think to leave it, you leave it not; it clings to you, and with 
memories of things which in your experience of them gave no such 
promise, revenges your desertion.” 
With what inimitable ease that is said! We may take two 
other short passages in each of which Shelley gave a similar 
perfection of form to the confession, quoted above in its first 
crude shape, of his repeated disillusionment in love. They are 
from letters to John Gisborne, written in 1821 and 1822 :— 

“You are right about Antigone; how sublime a picture of a 
woman! and what think you of the choruses, and especially the 
lyrical complaints of the godlike victim? ...... Some of us 
have, in a prior existence, been in love with an Antigone, and that 
makes us find no full content in any mortal tie.” 

“The Epipsychidion I cannot look at; the person whom it 
celebrates was a cloud instead of a Juno It is an idealised 
history of my life and feelings. I think one is always in love with 
some thing or other; the error, and I confess it is not easy for 
spirits cased in flesh and blood to avoid it, consists in seeking in a 
mortal image the likeness of what is perhaps eternal.” 

Of Shelley’s extraordinary skill in depicting what he saw it 
will be best to choose an example, not from the magnificent 
descriptions of Como, or Pompeii, or Naples, where the im- 
pressiveness of the object acts as a stimulus to the painter, 
though no small part of the charm of these pictures consists 


in their transparent sincerity, but from an object the like of | 


which everybody has seen, and so can measure the difficulty 
of transferring it to paper. Itis part of the description of the 
cataract of the Velino :— 

“ Stand upon the brink of the platform of cliff which is directly 
opposite; you see the ever-moving water stream down. It comes 


mountain. It does not seem hollow within, but 
unequal, like the folding of linen thrown carelessly down; your 
eye follows it, and it is lost below; not in the black rocks which 
gird it around, but in its own foam and spray, in the cloudlike 
vapours boiling up from below, which is not like rain, nor mist, 


nor spray, nor foam, but water, in a shape wholly unlike anything | 
It is as white as snow, but thick and im- | 


I ever saw before. 
penetrable to the eye. The very imagination is bewildered in it. 
A thunder comes up from the abyss wonderful to hear ; for though 
it ever sounds, it is never the same, but modulated by the changing 
motion rises and falls intermittingly; we passed half an hour in 
one spot looking at it, and thought but a few minutes had gone by.” 


But of course the places one turns to by preference in 
these letters of travel are those where the beauty of Nature 
is touched for the poet with some human emotion, as in the 


few lines about the Protestant Cemetery in Rome, written in | 
| he became a schoolmaster. 


1818 before the death of Keats had given to that “slope of 
green access, pitched in Heaven's smile,” a nearer and more 
glorious association :— 

“The English burying place is a green slope near the walls, 
under the pyramidal tomb of Cestius, and is, I think, the most 
beautiful and solemn cemetery I ever beheld. To see the sun 
shining on its bright grass, fresh when we first visited it with the 


autumnal dews, and hear the whispering of the wind among the | 


leaves of the trees which have overgrown the tomb of Cestius, and 
the soil which is stirring in the sun-warm earth, and to mark the 
tombs, mostly of women and young people who were buried there, 
one might, if one were to die, desire the sleep they seem to sleep.” 





MR. NEWBOLT’S NEW POEMS.* 
THE inspiration under which Mr. Newbolt 


magnificent sea-songs like “Drake’s Drum” is 


wrote his 
in the 


__* Songs of Memory and Hope, By Henry Newbolt. London: John Murray, 
38. Gd, net. ] 








| some six years, he accepted an office in the Police. 





volume before us temporarily in abeyance. Hig 
the mood here represented is scholarly, felicitous, carefy| 
in small things, and home-keeping. We do not complai 
for we would be the last to tie down a singer to one wea 
song. In his present garb the poet is not quite go individual 
a figure. There are moments when, in the opinion of the 
present writer, he is inclined to work a minor emotion to 
hard. His conscientious observation lands him Occasio 
in something which is not poetry, like the lines :— 
“ Woodpecker whirrs his rattling rap, 
Ringdove flies with a sudden clap.” 
In his little eclogues he has not Mr. Austin Dobson's porcelain 
daintiness, or his gift of piercing far without effort, He 
strikes the present reviewer as best when he is most laborious 
but then we are always slightly eonscious of the labour, But 
some of the poems are well worthy of Mr. Newbolt at his best. 
We like his “Essay in Criticism,” which succeeds ag ay 
exercise where “Le Byron de nos Jours” conspicuons|y 
fails. We like immensely the eclogue, “The Return of 
Summer,” which has the true grace of sincere simplicity 
Most of all we like those which recall his first manner, th 
stately “Sacramentum Supremum” and the two Trafalgs 
poems. And in a class by itself stands “ Ave Soror,” which 
will, we believe, strike many readers as among the bes 
things Mr. Newbolt has written for many years. We ventu 
to quote this haunting little poem :— 
“T left behind the ways of care, 
The crowded hurrying hours, 
I breathed again the woodland air, 
I plucked the woodland flowers : 


Muse in 


nally 


Bluebells as yet but half awake, 
Primroses pale and cool, 

Anemones like stars that shake 
In a green twilight pool— 

On these still lay an enchanted shade, 
The magic April sun ; 

With my own child a child I strayed 
And thought the years were one. 


As through the copse she went and came 
My senses lost their truth ; 

I called her by the dear dead name 
That sweetened all my youth.” 





INDIAN EXPERIENCES.* 
WE can say without any hesitation that this book is very good 
reading. Here is a story which, io use Sir Edmund Cor's 
words, is “really too glorious.” ‘When he was in Sind he 
wrote an article in an Indian magazine describing some 
excavations in Brahmanabad, in the course of which he had 
discovered a Macedonian soldier who had been shut up for 


. . . - : , | twenty-two centuries in a vault, but happily recovering 
in thick and tawny folds, flaking off like solid snow gliding downa | y Q ppuy g 
without it is | 3 

campaigns. 


gave him some first-hand particulars about Alexander's 
The Bombay Government thereupon wrote to 
the Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey desiring to 
know by what authority Sir E. Cox had made his excavations, 
and what he had done with the articles found, the 
Macedonian, of course, included. And this happened last 
year! Of the value of our author’s contribution to our 
knowledge of Indian life and British administration it is not 
possible to speak so definitely. That he has a claim to be 
listened to cannot be doubted. He stands, in a way, outside 
the regular hierarchy of the Indian Government, while he has 
long been in the closest relation with it. He gave up what 


| seemed a promising academical career to take up tea-planting 


Tea-planting, on a nearer view, did not please, and 
This also was not to his mind, 
and he was glad to get a berth as Assistant Political Agent 
at Kobalpur with special charge of a young lunatic Rajah. 
“I look back on the whole of this time with unmitigated 
disgust,” he writes. In 1883, when he had been in India 
It was 4 


in India. 


drop in salary, from 825 rupees a month to 250, and it was 4 
new beginning from the bottom. But it set him to what bas 
been practically the work of his life. The impression left by his 
record of experience is that he is a keen observer, who has had 
many opportunities of learning about Indian matters, and has 
used them well. To take one example, he has a good deal to 
say about the Indian Police. He allows that a native ideal of 
the detection of crime is to torture the possible criminal an¢ 
obtain a confession,—it was our ideal here not many centuries 


* My Thirty Years én India, By Sir Edmund C, Cox, London: Mills and 
(8s, net.) 
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ago. But he thinks that it is not often put into practice. The 
police might like to do it, but they are afraid in view of the 
strict Government prohibition. The accusations are commonly 
false; they are readily believed because they seem probable; 
and the accused avails himself of the state of public opinion, 
assisting it by inflicting some injury on himself which he 
attributes to the action of the police. The whole of 
our author’s testimony on this matter is certainly worth 
study. Generally, while no “ through-thick-and-thin ” admirer 
of the British raj, he thinks that India has never been 


so well off. 





FIRESIDE TRAVELS.* 

To find a new book by James Russell Lowell, or a book so 
entirely forgotten as to be practically new to ninety-nine 
readers out of a hundred, was indeed a stroke of good 
fortune. The transaction which put Mr. Lucas in possession 
of this book in exchange for a sixpence is fit to be reckoned 
among historical bargains. Not to speak of other incidental 
gains, it has given us two hundred pages of reading as good 
as anything Lowell ever wrote. What more can we say? 
And it has been the occasion of one of those pleasant 
introductions of which Mr. Lucas has the secret. 

Fireside Travels was published in 1864 (there was an 
English edition, but it has never been reprinted), but its 
contents were of an earlier date. The first essay bears 
the title of “Cambridge Thirty Years Ago,”—the Boston 
Cambridge, it must be remembered, not the English. The 
“thirty” is loosely reckoned from the date of publication 
(Lowell, who was born in 1818, entered at Harvard in 1836); 
the essay was written some eleven years earlier, as we 
may gather from a reference to Arthur Clough, who was 
there in 1853. “A Moosehead Journal” follows; it is 
a charming description of a journey to the lake of that 
name in Maine; Lowell had seen lakes in many lands, from 
Avernus to Loch Lomond, but this was unvisited because it 
was so easy to visit. This relates an excursion made in 1853. 
The other four essays belong to the writer's years of travel. 
He left America in 1851 “in a fine ship which will sail from 
Boston on the Ist of July.” “ At Sea,” in which he describes 
his voyage, has a strong flavour of the past about it. What 
would the bustling traveller of to-day say to the “twelve 
days’ calm such as we dozed through in mid-Atlantic and in 
mid-August” ? Twelvedays! We havecome to think that six 
days make 2 tediously slow passage. The route, too, is strange. 
The travellers were landed at Malta, and Lowell was not a 
little glad to get there. “ When the great cauldron of war is 
seething, and the nations stand around it striving to fish out 
something to their advantage from the mess, Britannia has a 
great advantage in her trident. Malta is one of the tit-bits 
she has impaled with that awful implement.” And he was 
not sorry, for it gave him the comforts of a clean English inn. 
The last two essays record Italian impressions and experi- 
ences, Every page is full of humour and keen observation, not 
the less interesting because now and then we catch a note which 
recalls the time, a time of bitterness, when the French inter- 
ference was angrily resented. Lowell’s guide Leopoldo was a 
“good Catholic,”—that is, he went once a year, at Easter, to 
Mass and confession. And why? “ Because, Lordship,” as 
he explained, “one might be sent to prison else, and one had 
rather go to confession than to jail.” 





SOUTH AFRICAN UNION.+ 
THs is a most timely and valuable little book. The South 
African Union, consummated last summer, was too dramatic 
an event not to impress the popular imagination; but a Con- 
stitution is a complex affair, and we question whether the 
popular intelligence was equally instructed. Mr. Brand, who, 
as secretary of the Transvaal delegation, has a first-hand 
knowledge of the whole subject, has expounded the Constitu- 
tion so clearly and attractively that the most casual reader 
can grasp the main points. Indeed, we know few expositions 
of a technical matter written in a style of such literary grace. 
His comments are marked by great sanity and good sense. 
He has no sympathy with those politicians in England who, 
“while they hail the advent of union, continue to denounce 


* Fireside Travels. By James Russell Lowell. With Introduction by E, V. 
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the policy which alone has made it possible,”—the policy 
of the late Unionist Government. He is convinced of 
the justice of the South African point of view in most 
cases, but he also fully appreciates Imperial difficulties. 
On all the vexed questions, such as “equal rights” and 
native policy, he is fair to the arguments on both sides, 
and his conclusions will commend themselves to all reason- 
able men. He gives first an historical outline of the events 
since the war which revealed the disadvantages of dis- 
union. Then, after a brief account of the Convention (which, 
unlike the Canadian and Australian Conventions, had a 
preponderance of the farming element in it), he analyses 
the main features of the Constitution. We have not space 
to follow his analysis, but would note that the new Constitution 
makes Parliament supreme, as in this country, and leaves no 
charter for the Courts to interpret. Mr. Brand tells the story of 
how the principle of “ equal rights ” was won by sacrificing the 
principle of proportional representation ; but we hope that 
this most valuable method of softening old antagonisms will 
yet be introduced. Some questions, like that of a uniform 
franchise, have been left to the future to settle. The future 
of the native reserves and of native policy in general lies, too, 
with the coming Union Parliaments, and Mr. Brand's chapters 
show the wisdom of this course and the hopelessness of 
settling in advance so complex a question. The railways, 
which were one of the causes leading to Union, are 
isolated from ordinary politics and put into the hands of 
a Commission. To avert the danger of using them as an 
instrument of taxation, it is provided that they are to be 
worked at cost; their surplus is secured to them for their 
own purposes; and if they are forced by the Government to 
build unremunerative lines, the Government will meet the 
deficit. These seem to us very wise provisions. Mr. Brand closes 
with some illuminating notes on the complexion which party 
divisions may take in the future, and on the financial features 
of the new Constitution. Its chief characteristic he finds in 
its trust in the future, the generous way in which the separate 
States have pooled their patriotism. It is modern, for it has 
the latest democratic devices, like “‘ One vote one value,” but it 
is also conservative, for it has a frankly undemocratic Senate, 
and only mentions “the people” once throughout. Mr. 
Brand thinks that when the proletariat is black the white 
population is itself a kind of aristocracy; and therefore South 
Africa will long be free from “those political excesses to 
which the city democracy of to-day is prone.” 

NOVELS. 





THE MINVERN BROTHERS.* 
Wuen Mr. Turley published God/rey Marten, the first of the 
excellent series of school stories of which The Minvern 
Brothers is the latest, and in some ways the best, we noted as 
a defect in an otherwise delightful book the practical absence 
of all description of what went on in school hours. That 
defect has been to a considerable extent made good in the 
volume before us, with the result of giving a better-balanced 
picture of the life of the modern schoolboy. In his first book 
Mr. Turley showed us the young barbarian all at play. Now 
we see him in other aspects as well, preparing his Virgil or 
doing his prose, and even stooping to such amenities as playing 
the piano, though the general attitude of the average school- 
boy towards music is indicated accurately enough in the 
trenchant observation :-—‘“ Nothing was generally approved of 
by Wetherbee’s until the grinders had given it their sanction 
* By Jove, I’ve heard that thing somewhere,’ was the highest 
praise...... ever heard.” We have quoted this comment 
because it is highly typical of Mr. Turley’s method. Whether 
his narratives are personal or impersonal, the standpoint is 
eminently that of the normal, average British boy with his 
distrust and dislike of, effusion, his belief in reserve as 
essential to good form, and his somewhat sheep-like fidelity 
to athletic ideals. At the same time, Mr. Turley is enough of 
a philosopher to recognise that the esprit de la foule manifests 
itself among schoolboys as in the larger world of public life, 
and that in moments of excitement boys will act in the mass 
in a way they would heartily reprobate in the individual. Yet 
while concerned in the main with the average “human boy,” 
Mr. Turley is far from regarding the public-school system 


* The Minvern Brothers, By Charles Turley, London: T. Nelson and Sons, 
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asa sort of steam-roller which crushes all individuality or 
originality out of any boy who ventures to deviate from the 
norm, The hero of the book, though handicapped by lame- 
ness, overcomes his disabilities by his independence, and by 
a fine unselfishness which removes him entirely from the 
category of the commonplace without rendering him liable 
to any charge of extravagance. As one of the best of the 
Minvern masters says of him, “ He is about the best boy who has 
come to Wetherbee’s since I was tutor there; but he wants 
helping in one way and squashing in another.” But David 
Trevillion was not only handicapped by his physical dis- 
abilities. He had a selfish, easygoing twin brother, who 
used his clever brother as a tame construer for his own benefit 
and that of his even more selfish chum, Lennox. Further- 
more, David was the fag of the head of the house, “a full- 
grown blood,” who was somewhat of a bully and a brute; and, 
finally, he had a vein of obstinate quixotry in his nature which 
led him to assume the burdens of others even at considerable 
inconvenience and risk to himself. Hence David comes 
in for a good deal of undeserved “squashing” in his 
early days at Minvern—the attitude of some of the boys 
towards him, in view of his lameness, amounts to positive 
brutality—and it is only towards the end of the story 
that he conquers the respect of his tormentors and by 
slow degrees wins his way into the haven of popularity. 
Besides the two brothers, there are a number of other 
Minvernians whose distinguishing characteristics are clearly 
drawn and developed with great verisimilitude. Mr. Turley 
is an optimist, but he is no believer in sudden conversions. 
In Adamson he gives us an admirably drawn portrait of the 
successful athlete, in whom “ house-pride” amounts to a mania. 
Seymour and Stobart are well-contrasted types of the honest, 
reserved school-patriots. Reynolds, who approaches more 
closely to a “freak” than any other character, is a constant 
source of joy to the reader, and the ratting excursion, with its 
tragi-comic sequel, is carried out in the spirit of the opening : 
“I'm going to have a blaze at something or other. My uncle 
sent me ten pounds last week, and I've already got a 
dog, a revolver, a new camera, a sword-stick, two tortoises 
—which were a hundred times cheaper than I thought 
they would be—and most of the rest I’ve spent in 
food.” Another wholly entertaining personage is Amos Cox, 
the “ h-less,” loquacious factotum of Wetherbee’s house. Mr. 
Turley gives us half-a-dozen well-chosen types of master,— 
the impulsive Wetherbee; Joliffe, his genial assistant; 
Cranston, who thought his house of considerably more 
importance than the school; Ravenhurst, the “ Croaker,” 
honest but cantankerous, with a sovereign contempt for the 
fetish of athletics; and Field, the “head beak,” a 
specimen of the “just beast.” Nor the 
daughters of the masters forgotten. What an illuminating 
touch that is, for example, which tells how Mrs. Wetherbee, 
having lived in an atmosphere of nicknames, at once guessed 
that Mick, the faniliar designation of the long-necked Rey- 
nolds, “was an abbreviation of Michaelmas, at which season 
deluded people upset their digestions by eating goose.” And the 
tremendous Misses Cranston, “ who played hockey as if their 
lives depended upon it, and as if the lives of other people did 
not,” are formidable, though not unfamiliar specimens of the 
athletic modern girl. Altogether, this is an admirable book 
of its kind, written in a perfectly natural, unaffected style, 
free from sentimentality or melodrama, and conveying an 
entirely wholesome moral without any aggressive attempt at 
edification. 
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The Burnt Offering. By Mrs. Everard Cotes. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—Mrs. Cotes’s new novel, although not so amusing as 
many of her former works, is more seriously interesting than its 
The story deals with India of to-day, and thither 
Mr. Vulcan Mills, an enthusiastic Member of Parliament with 


predecessors. 


Socialistic tendencies, goes with his daughter, with the full 
intention of taking the side of the native against that of the 
Indian officials. Among the characters is a holy man called the 
Swami Yadava, who is the guide, philosopher, and friend of 
the native Judge, Sir Kristodas Mukerji, and who delivers himself 
of the most pregnant wisdom on the subject of the English rule. 
Whether this character is true to life, or whether the philosophy 
of the Swami Yadava is not almost too sympathetically enlightened, 
is not a question which the present writer feels competent to 
But nothing could be more vivid and suggestive than 
the Swani’s atatement ag to the Englishmen who took India, and 


answer. 





re, 
the difficulties in the way of the government of India by the 
present democracy :— 


“* Listen. It was anaristocratic England that took India, af 
fighting, kingly England, of one mind, of law o- o 

Ss £> 4 J z , . > one : aw, master in his 
own house. Who calls the English the white Brahmins? A 
foolish name, They are the white Kshattriyas—or they were. 
and under them the Brahmins could sit and rule and tel] their 
tale of God. As ever. What are the English but a caste, permitted 
by God to be the right hand of the Brahmins?’ He enunciated 
this without a trace of vainglory, placing it before his fellow 
Brahmins as he might have placed the statement that two and two 
make four; and they accepted it without the movement of an 
eyelid. ‘ But from a democratised England what can we expect ?? 
went on the priest scornfully. ‘Ideals of the pantry. A husband 
I fear grown indifferent. A proletariat throwing India, and the 
soul of India, under some mean axiom made to fit its grovelling 
necessities of the ballot. A strutting ignorance, a patronising 
callousness, masquerading as recognition and generosity’— | 
think they look to the interests of their capitalists to steady their 
hold upon India,’ said the Judge.—‘ Have the interests of their 
capitalists steadied their hold upon Africa?’ asked the priest— 
‘ No, the interests of their capitalists will be another red rag to the 
forces that are so harmful to them. Do the interests of their 
capitalists out here give employment to a single British mij] 
hand? They will ask that. They will say to their capitalists, 
“ Bring your money home.” And all the while India will clamour 
and demand and beseech, and they will grow more and more 
irresolute, and one day, while they are still comparing themselves 
with Augustus and contrasting their empire with his, they will 
awake to find’—he paused and sighed—‘the historical parallel 
complete. And for us will emerge politics for peace, and the new 
spirit for the old obedience. First the hand against the king, 
then the hand against the priest—against God. As it has been 
in France, as it will be in Ireland. What can be the end of that, 
Kristodas?’” 
The heroine of the novel, the “ burnt offering” of the title, is to be 
given in marriage toa native agitator, but she is saved from her 
fate by the arrest of the bridegroom, Bepin Behari Dey. Before 
the postponed marriage can be again arranged, Bepin himself 
solves matters by being blown up in trying to assassinate the 
Viceroy on the very day when a great measure of reform is to be 
announced,—which last incident looks as though the author were 
gifted with prophetic insight. In the end of the book Joan Mills 
leaves India and joins her father at Aden, to which place he had 
been expelled some time before by order of the authorities. Mrs. 
Cotes under the guise of fiction gives her readers an extremely 
illuminating study of the Indian situation. The book will:have a 
disquieting effect on most of its English readers. 


ReapaBLe Novets.—The Unlucky Mark. By F. E. 
(Chatto and Windus. 6s.)—This is a story of Indian life, with 
much that bears on the problems of the day, the racial question 
especially. It will well repay perusal.——Sailors’ Knots. By 
W. W. Jacobs. (Methuen and Co. 3s. 6d.)—T'welve short stories, 
entertaining, as might be expected, though the point is not always 
made clear.——With the Merry Austrians. By Amy McLaren. 
(John Murray. 6s.)—Good, on the whole, but not equally good. 
Count Rudolf is an excellent study, but the Baronin very much 
the contrary ——The Tyrant. By Mrs. Henry De La Pasture. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—An able study of character, though it 
can searcely be called pleasing. The Bluffshire Gazette. By 
Pentland Peile. (W. Blackwood and Sons, 6s.) 
more than semi, comic story of life in Scotland. 
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An 

heiress buys a newspaper to advocate crofters’ rights, and ends as 


American 


American first-class heiresses usually end, 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


week as have not t 


Under this heading we notice such Books of the been 


reserved for review in other forms, ]} 

The Shorter Bible. Arranged and Edited for the Use of Schools 
and for Home Reading. (J. M. Dentand Sons. 1s. 6d. and 2s. td.) 

The arrangement and selection are of a double character. In the 
first place, some books are wholly omitted. These are Leviticus, 
1 and 2 Chronicles, Song of Solomon, and all the Prophets excepting 
Isaiah, Daniel, Jonah, Micah, and Malachi. In the second place, 
omissions are the books Practically this is 
what all sensible people do when they read the Bible, and it i 
Perhaps 


made in retained. 
quite reasonable that it should be done in a regular way. 
this might have been carried out more thoroughly. In Psalm exxxvii., 
for instance, “ By the waters of Babylon,” 
reading more if we had not to repeat the curse of Edom and the 
frightful “blessing” which concludes it. “ Happy shall he be, that 
taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the stones.” Yet 
another change is the introduction of portions of the Apocrypha. 
These really belong to the Bible, but by an unhappy custom are 
practically excluded, 


we should enjoy the 
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imer in London. By James Milne. (T. Werner Laurie. 
Milne adds, by way of a sub-title, “ With Excursions 
. , Elsewhere among People and Places.” The root idea of 
. a the action of a man who gives up the country house 
o wer rt “ot oo accustomed to come up to his work in London, 
—— - af in London itself. Wesee here an account of what 
and fixes aggre and what he loses. The question of preference 
= Sa adian and the suburban house is not to be settled ; it 
— alee upon circumstances; if, for instance, a man’s 
aga : na have to be so long that for half the year he practically 
sonic e surroundings of his dwelling, the urban dwelling 
better. Anyhow, the question has given Mr. Milne a 
convenient peg for reflections and memories. The latter are 
eculiarly welcome ; and they are put together in a very kindly 
and catholic temper. Among the persons to whom we are intro- 
duced are Sir Andrew Clarke (who did so much to consolidate the 
Malayan States), W. E. Gladstone (to whees oratory a fitting tribute 
js paid), Mr. Chamberlain, Prebendary Rogers (who explains the 
« Hang Theology ” epithet), Sir Henry Hawkins, Sir George Grey 
(of New Zealand and South Africa), and not a few others. We 
must own to something like amazement when Mr. Milne hints 
that to most people “ Boswell’s Johnson” is a book talked about 
Surely it is one of the books which one can 
It is quite true, however, that 


My Sun 
6s. net.)—Mr. 


never secs th 


seems the 


rather than read. 
take down and read at any time. 


women, as a rule, do not care about it. 





Sporting Stories. By “ Thormanby.” (Mills and Boon. 10s. 6d. 
net.) —The greater part of this book is given to the horse. First 
we have the turf, then we have the hunting-field, and we come 
hack to the noble animal in polo. On the whole, we are left with 
the impression that Dickens was right when he said that the 
horse demoralised his associates. He made, if our memory serves, 
the same remark about pigeons. Possibly all animals do it; have 
we not lately heard some disagreeable things about dog-fanciers ? 
‘Thormanby,” however, though he quotes Dickens, would scarcely 
agree. He thinks that the bookmaker, who surely represents the 
most mischievous development of horse-racing, is quite as good on 
anaverage as his neighbours. Anyhow, he is an improvement on 
his predecessors, who used to go about with loaded dice in their 
pockets. We are better pleased when we reach the horse-tamers. 
Of these Rarey the American was the most famous. The story of his 
conquest of ‘Cruiser’ is most interesting. (‘Cruiser’s’ temper 
was such that when he had been put by a groom neglectful 
of orders in a public stable, the roof had to be ripped off 
before he could be got at.) Coursing, boxing, cricket, golf, 
football, and fishing are treated of,- mention of 
rowing. A propos of cricket we have a curious discussion on 
whether the players are short-lived. ‘“ 'Thormanby ” thinks that 
they are, and, indeed, the circumstances of the game are such as 
to make it not improbable. To stand out in the field at a place 
where there is little to do during five hours or so of a May East 
wind cannot be good. (We see that our author finds an exception 
in Fuller Pilch, who, he says, “got well past his three score and 
ten”; asa matter of fact, he died at sixty-seven.) Perhaps the 
most curious chapter in the book is “ Racing Dreams.” Two 
dream stories are told of Doncaster (Derby of 1873). In the first 
the wife of the steward of a London club dreamed that a particular 
horse won (he was quite low in the betting). A member of the club, 

going abroad, asked the steward to get rid of the sweep- 
stakes ticket for him. The man kept it and won. One of Mr. 
Henry Padwick’s touts dreamed the success of ‘Blue Gown.’ The 
man, who was dying, urged his wife to put all the money she could 
She did so, and realised a handsome sum. Another 
dreamer saw the first three horses for the Derby in their right 
order. We can add another. A lady who did not know the 
name of a single horse entered saw a squirrel run up to the top of 


a pole. 


we no 


see 


suddenly gx 


raise on him. 


There was such a horse entered : he came in second, 





The 


Cookery Book of Lady Clark of Tillypronie. Arranged and 
\ (A. Constable and Co. 6s 
net.)—Lady Clark, amidst the various activities of her life, made 





by Catherine Frances Frere. 


the practical study of cookery a serious object. She seems to have 
the taste as an inheritance, for her father, Mr. Justice Coltman, 
was a well-known entertainer, abstemious himself, but careful to 
provide a well-furnished table for his guests (among these guests 
were not a few French émigrés, for these records go back a long 
ume, Lady Clark having been married in 1851). As to the book 
itself, we must own we have to take it largely upon trust, and for 
this trust there are many good reasons. One of these is the dis- 
ia: uigin of many of the recipes. Mr. Ford, of the famous 
; o Spain, there 
8 recipe for ginger yeast which Miss Nightingale must often 


have tested: the poet Rogers tells us how to make a “ Poet’s 


contributes some few Spanish dishes ; 


Puddi ” : . . . . 
Pudding,” and Lord Houghton gives directions for a mutton and 











| Gardner (F.), Pure Folly, 4to 


oyster pudding. These are but a few of many, the aristocracy of 
the book, we may say; of the more plebeian multitude, worthy 
also, we doubt not, there is no end. Perhaps a strict performance 
of duty would have imposed a personal trial of all the details 
given; but as there are not less than fifteen hundred recipes, time, 
not to speak of anything else, would have failed. 





The Book of the Sweet Pea. By D. B. Crane. (John Lane 
2s. 6d. net.) —This is one of the series of “Handbooks of Practical 
Gardening,” and should be as welcome as any. The fact is that 
the sweet-pea repays its cost as well as any flower, and may be 
said, perhaps, to flourish better in a severely limited space than 
any other. It is not the least of its merits that it does not resent, 
but generously responds to, a frequent picking,—only the picking 
should be done at the right time and in the right way. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Edited, with Biographical 
Introducticn, by Charles Annandale, LL.D. 4 vols. (Gresham Pub- 
30s.)—Dr. Annandale’s biographical sketch is 
It is necessary to have a 


lishing Company. 
a candid and sensible piece of work. 
Life of Burns when his poems are collected, but no one, we 
venture to say, can read it with pleasure. The poems are arranged 
in chronological order, as far as this can be determined. A section 
is devoted to songs in which Burns made some alterations, while 
the fourth volume is occupied with musical settings by Mr. Harry 
Colin Miller of a selection of Burns’s own songs. There are some 
attractive illustrations. 

The Book of Cupid. (A. Constable and Co, 4s. 6d. net.)—This is 
an anthology from English poets, consisting of pieces original and 
translated. The first is an Elizabethan translation (Barnacles 
Barnes, 1593) from Moschus, and this is followed by a version of 
Of course there is a great variety of 
treatment, and no little inequality of merit. Still, we are not 
disposed to question the introduction of any. Some, too, of the 
less known will be found very good. Mr. H. Newbolt furnishes an 
introduction, and there are some quaint illustrations by Lady 
Hylton. 


Meleager by Dr. Garnett. 


The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. XXL, “ Whichcord—Zuylestein.” (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
15s. net.)—This volume concludes the reissue of the first edition, 
representing, as it LXI.-LXIII. There to 
another volume, which will give us the three supplementaries 
It is impossible to make a due acknowledgment of the service 
which has been done by this reissue. The whole cost £16 10s. 
and the space occupied, a consideration not less serious than the 


does, is yet come 


is 


cost, is not more than even a small library should be able to 
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Scale ot Charges Tor Bd vertisements, : 


—_——@——— 
OvursipE Page (when available), Fourtren GuINeas, 
NN cannenade 312 12 0| NarrowColumn(Third of Page) £ 
Half-Page (Column) 6 6 O| Half Narrow Column 
Quarter -Page (Half-Colur mn) 3 3 0 Quarter Narrow Columa 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 
CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page .............. £16 16 0O| Inside Page 
Five Lines (45 Words) and ante rin broad column Ox alf-w ver h), 58. ; anc 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelv 
Narrow column, one »-th ird width of pare, 8s. an incl 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





ARTISTIC SPOILS oF THE REVOLUTIONS! un 
PERSIA anv TURKEY 


RARE AND EXQUISITELY-FINE 
FABRICS CARPETS AND RUGS 


ON EXHIBITION FOR TWO WEEKS ONLY 


November 22nd to December 4th at 


LIBERTY & CO’S CENTRAL HALL 


142 Regent St. London 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
* kinds of High-class Clothes for town 

for which they employ 

highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROCK STHLET, CRGSYENOGR SQUARE, W. 





ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £16,500,000, 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, aovo, 


THE OPERATIONS CF THE COMPANY EMR 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, —_ 


by the Company providing for the payment of Dea 

t 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss, . 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been Prepared 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income 7, 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income Which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on - 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate. 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s inco e- 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders, me) 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, togeth . @ 
and St ne ment of Accounts, =~ had Jo “ slic tion rg 1 ay Forms 
Company's Offices or Agents, ROBERT LEW 1S. General ak, 


NOISELESS 
NAPIERS NAPIERS 
NAPIERS NAPIERS 


FROM 10H.P. to 90H.P. 
FROM £225 to £1,500. 


The following are a few well-known users of Noiseless Napiers :— 
The Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH | The Rt. Hon, A. J. BALFOUR, 
(Prime Minister). 
H.E. the VICEROY OF INDIA, | Te DUKE CF BEDFORD. 
The EARL OF LONSDALE. | The VISCOUNT CHURCHILL 


3 YEARS’ GUARANTEE 


with every Chassis. 


8S. F. EDGE (1907) Lid., 14 New Burlington Street, 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR. 
Preserves the Hair. 
Beautifies the Hair. 


Prevents Sc = and Baldness. 
Sizes, 3/6, 10/6. Sold by Stores, ane, and 


ROWL AND'S, 67 Hatton Garprn, Lon! 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
BULBS AND PLANTS. 


SALES BY AUCTION EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
AND THURSDAY. 
Catalogues post-free. 


STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS 


(ESTABLISHED 1760), 
38 acsee@ oraasy, COVENT GARDEN. 


BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and G sol Me ‘dal, Franco- 


APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grar 
TO THE KING. to a British Firm for Watches, Cl 
y Grand 


nometers. The < I 
Astronomical Re; gulators, Chron 
Ships’ Compasses. 

NEW ‘CATALOGUE free on application. 
DENT E. DENT and CO., Ltd, 
ieee’ ALE. Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
TRADE-M. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E a 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS 
SPEEDILY CURE 


INDIGESTION, ACIDITY, FLATULENCE, HEARTBURN, 
IMPURE BREATH, DIARRHCEA, &c. 
PREVENT MANY AN ILLNESS. Highly re -ommende y the Medical Pro- 
fession, Sold by all Chemists and Stores. c 2 nd 4s, per Ui; 
Powder, 2s. and 4s. per bottle; Loz 
CoAneeat. CHOCOLATES.—Highly nu 2 igestible. May be 
nyed hose who find that or : use igestion of 
lity. Recommended for childre 


i & enaae. Ltd., 14 Wigmore Street, London, W. 























November 2 , 1909. |] THE SPECTATOR. 
Ac Cc I D E N T SOF ALL KINDS, Assistant 
A SICKNESS, | EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ns nite en A 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
HILL, LONDON, A. Vian, Seerectary. 
I NS and SUBSCRIPT IONS IONS urgently REQUIRED, and should 
» FULLY FURNISHED, with excellent, panne servants, Heated 
1APITAL St JHOOL Sy REMISES aa 4 acres of ‘Land 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
4 COBNE a rs z 
DON. ATIO the HONORARY TREASURER, “Examination Hall, Victoria 
HOUSES,  &e., FOR “SALE & TO LET. 
throughout with hot-water radiators. Ev ry roo faces South, and has 
} TO LET on k Suitable for high-class boys’ or girls’ boarding-school 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
be sent to V.C. 

20 n -TO LET, 

magni ificent views Ov er Roman Campagna and famous Tiv i . aterfalls.—For 

36 baondi rs comfortably). Gymnasium, splendid cricket- 


capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, £5,700,000. 
IPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 

Embankments Lenten, V fal 

~ ANTONIO, TIVOLI, 20 miles from ROME 

satreuars apply to Mrs. HALLAM, Ortyzia, Harrow-on-th 

sm chapel. Most healthy and beaut ifal spot near Malvern Hills.—Box 376, 


chapel. 
Figcete 1 Wel llington Stre t, § Stra L <ondo , W.C 
0 SC =) SOHOOL s '—The PRI NCIPAL of a first-class 


T BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS, desiring to enlarge, would BUY 
l —* AMA,” 


NUCLEUS of school retiring, or receive same to amalgamate. 
care Robert Watson, 6 B yuverie Street, E.C. Ped ; . 
— PARTNER WANTED IN | 
TTRACTIVE SOCIAL LITERARY Concern (combined 
A with High class Art) established in West End. L ady or Gentleman, 


tive preferred, with mx ylerate Capital.—Address ‘A, Box 2, illing’s, 
] 8.W. 


yr; } Knig hts bridg e, 
"APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
‘t aae NWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER» EDUC ATION, 
CAMELFORD COU NTY SCHOOL, 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT-M AST ERin January to teach MATHEMATICS, 
ENCE, and ENGLISH SUBJECTS. A Graduate in Science with experience 
8 ul iry £14), rising by annual increments 


th December, 1909, to the HEAD. 






Sports a recommendatioi 


. pply on or before the { 
MASTER, Ci ounty School, Camelford, 
Education Off Truro, F. R. PASCOE, 
_ 24th Nove ce ot r, 1909. Secretary to the County Committee. 


HAx#e Y EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL, 





WANTED for January 18th, 1910, an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach 
GERMAN and FRENCH. A Degree in Arts is desirable, but a knowledge of 
conversational methods and experience in teaching is esse ntis ul, 

Salary £150, rising to £200, with additional remuneration for evening work. 
Forms of application may be obtained fr om, and should be returned to, the 


undersigned as early as possible. 





JOHN HODDER, Secretary. 
Education Offices, Town Hall, Hanley 


TEST LEEDS HIGH “SCHOOL (GIRLS). 


BEQUIRED in January, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, specialist in History. 
Latin desirable. Degree and experience in good secondary school essential. 
Salary £120 per annum, non-resident. 

Purther information can be obtained from Miss ANDERSON, the Head- 
Mistress, and forms of application may be obtained from the undersigned. 

JAMES GRAHAM, Secretary for Education. 

Education Offices, Leeds. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 13th, 1910. The College 
prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, 

TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and a 
certain number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, 
wi ll be offere d for Competition in June, 1910. 

Inclusive fee £100 a year. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Encl rlefielc d¢ Green, Surrey. 

LPicesteR SHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 





COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING EDWARD VIL, 
MELTON MOWBRAY, 

FORM MASTER (CLASSICS and FRENCH) and FORM MISTRESS 
(HISTORY and LITERATURE) at commencing salaries of £150 and £120 per 
annum respectively. Experience of Co-education desirable. 

The School is new. If suitably qualified, the persons now appointed will 
hold the senior assistant posts when the staff is augmented. 

sn pe or A. = Saturday, December 4th, to Dr. F. HODSON, Bedales 
Schoo! etersfie 

Refer for any further particulars to W. A. BROCKINGTON, 


Director of Education. 
33 | Bowli owling Green Street, Leiceste _—_ 


ys UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 


APPL ICATIONS are INVITED for the appointment of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in FRENC H, which will become vacant at the end of the present 
term. Salary £200.—App slic: ations, giving full particulars of qualifications and 
ne imonials (origin als or copies), will be received by the REGISTRAR up to 
aa 1909. Caet teris paribus, preference will be given to a University 


Tar = a oe - 
NAtiONAL ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIBTY.- 
— GENERAL SECRETARY WANTE D. Salary £250. Must be in 
sympathy with the movement.—Applic ation, by letter, enclosing testimonials, 
94 V ee ule to the SECRETARY, National Anti-Vivisection Society, 
—ctoria Street, S.W., on or before th e 7th December. 








NC ORG. ANISING SECRETARY is REQU IRED at 
ix once for a WOMEN’S POLIT ICAL LEAGUE in the NORTH of 
GLAND. Sale ry £120-£150.—Box 375, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 





MAS TERS REQUIRE j D. 


(1) To teach Sciex 1ce, good Physics and hig h M: athematics, Res., £150, rising 
to £600, D 21 7 
(2) To teach Ma be oe atics and Science. Commencing salary £150 to £200 
res. D 21727. 3 
(3) To teach Mathematics, Chemistry, and Geo; graphy. Res., £150. D 21617. 
(4) To teach French and German, Res., £2150. D 21616. 
(5) To teach French and German. Res. , £120. D 21689, 
(6) To teach French anid German or Mathematics. Res., £120. D 21676. 
(7) Assistant Music-Master, who is a good performer on the vivlin. 
Res., £100 to £130. D 21340, 
(B) IN PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
(1) To teach French and German, Non-res., £200, rising to £250. A 21566. 
(2) To teach English Literature, Experience necessary, Non-res., £180 to 
£200 increasing. D 21529, 
(3) To teach German. Non-res., £150. D 21615. 
(4) To teach English, Latin. Non-res., £200, rising to £250. D 21207 
(5) To teach History, Geography, and English. Non-res., £200, rising te 
250. D 21567. 
(C) IN HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOLS :— 
() =, teach General Form Work. Experience necessary. Bes., £120. 
) 21711 
(2) To teach English Subjects. Good cricketer tes., £120. D 21703. 
(3) To teach Modern Languages. Res., £120 increasi 7 
(4) To teach Classics to Scholarship Standard. Kes., 
(5) To teach Mathematics to Scholarship Standard r 
matical Honours required. Res., £120 to £150. D2 
(6) To teach French and German, and English, and take 
Cadet Corps. Experience. Res., £120. D 21528. 
7) To teach French to Scholarship Standard, Ree,, £90 to £100. D 2124 
(8) To teach Music and General Form Work. Res., £100 to £120, D 21701 
(9) To teach General Form Work and Elementary Piano. Res., £00 
£120. D 21683. 

For particulars of the above, and of many other vacancies in Public, Pre- 
paratory, and Secondary Schools, apply, with full particulars and testi ials, 
to Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., Educational Agents, 

SHEFFIELD HOUSE, 
58-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








au interest in 








‘oo F F O F LoOwtnbDaOo a. 
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The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
position of ASSISTANT at the ISLINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE for 
MEN. A young man is required who would be prepared to devote his whole tim 
more especially to the physical side of the welfare of the men students. He 
| uld also be able to Lecture in Physiology and Hygiene, and should be capable 
Teaching Classes iu Physical Exercises and Gymnasti He should also be 
able to take part in the Sports of the College, The salary attaching to the 
post is £160 a year, rising by aunual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory 

service, to £200, 
1 


Applications should be made on Form H.40, to be obtained, together with 


particulars of the appointment, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 
County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Friday, 10th December, 1909, 





accompanied by copies of three test im mials of recent date, All communica- 
tions on the subj ject must be endorsed * Pe aa I and must be accompanied by a 
stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, 
will be held to be a disqualification for employment. 
G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 


Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
25th November, 1900, 


BIRKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BIRKENHEAD INSTITUTE, 
Secondary School for Boys. 


Head-Master—J, SMALLPAGE, B.A. (Lond.) 
REQUIRED in January, an ASSISTANT. MASTER who has had experience 
I 


in teaching French and English and subsidiary subjects, German Mathematics 
and Geography. Degree or equivalent essential. 

Applicants willing to assist in organising games and under 35 years of age 
will be preferred. 

Salary £140 per annum, rising by £10 annually, subject to satisfactory servi 
to £180. 

Canvassing members of the Committee will be considered a disqualificati 

For forms of application (to be completed and returned endorsed “ Birkenhe add 
Institute”) apply to the SECRETARY, Education Department, Town Hall, 
Birkenhead. 

Further information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER. 

ROBERT T. JONES, Secretary. 
Education Dey partment, Town Hall, Birkenhead, 
ith November, 1909. 


ce, 


yzapon & GUISELEY ( NEW) DU AL SECONDARY 
SC ay 


ACCOMMODATION ABOUT 200, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 


The Governors of the above-named School intend to proceed to the appoint- 
ment of a Head-Master to begin work after Easter, 1910. 

Candidates must hold a Degree (preferably in Honours) from a University in 
the United Kingdom or British Possessions. 

Previous Secondary School experience is essential, aud the possession of a 
Teaching Diploma will be an advantage. 

Applications, stating salary required, to be accompanied by not more tha 
three recent testimonials, should be made not later than the 4th Decex —y 
1909, upon a form of application which may be obtained from 

ENNARD, 
Secre tary to the Governors. 


N ‘ANAGER or WORKS > MANAGER CHEMIST 
i (Oxford First-class Honours, afterwards M.A. Columbia, New York) 
SEEKS APPOINTMENT. All round experience ee Spoute plant, 

stills, &c.), research, office and sales management. Age 28.—Address “J. B.,” 

Box ¢ 61, TAYLER’S Advertisement Offices, 30 Fleet Street »E Cc 


Guiseley, near Leeds. 








ITERABY WORK. 
4 EDUCATED LADY (list Class Hons. Cambridge Higher, 8 years 
France and Germany, experienced translator) DESIRES WORK, secretarial 
txcellent references.—Miss SPARVEL-BAYLY, Stanford-le 


or teaching. 








Hope, Essex. . ; 
OURNALIS WM. 

e VACANCY occurs in a well-established literary frm for 4 young 

GENTLEWOMAN wishing seriously to make journalism her profession, 





Wellington Stre« 





Premium required,—Address, Box 364, The Spectator, 1 


Strand, London, W.C. 


G {ENTLEMEN SHOULD NOT EMIGRATE, IT BEING 


more profitable to grow produce under class at home, Capital 
required, £1,000 to £2,500. Write for full particulars or cail - 
3 White Street (Moorgate St. Stn.), London, E.C. 


HORTICULTURAL, 2 and 
‘Phone; 14832 Central. 





Stand, London, W, C, 
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O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and “—s-> No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, ) Kynoch, | Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 





>EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN see. 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in January and in October. 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of £20, and a 
limited number of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in 
Jenuary, 1910. 

They will be awarded to the best candidates holding a Degree or its 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should reach the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT not later than 


December 6th. n , 6 a thal : _ 
| IR K BECO K COLLEG B&B, 
E.C, 


BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 
University of London.—The College provides Courses of Instruction for the 
Examinations of the University in Arts, Science, Economics, and Laws, under 
recognised Teachers of the University, The Laboratories are well appointed, 
and there are facilities for Research. 
_ Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for 3 years, given by the Drapers’ 
Company, and other Entrance Sc holarships of the value of £35 to £50, will be 
offered at an Examination to be held in MAY, 1910. 

Candidates must have passed the Matric ulation Examination or an equivalent. 
Hol. lers of Scholarships will be required to enter into residence in October, 1910, 
and to read for a Degree in Arts or Science to be approved by the Council. 

For Calendar and further particulars as to Scholarships, ay 4} ly to the 
Secretary, Miss S. M. . GEER, ' Westfield College, Finchley Road, N.V 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
7p Benes HOUSE, EASTBOURNE 
Principals—Miss POHLER and Miss GODKIN, 


HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. _ 


JINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — The 

_ above OPENED in SEPTEMBER as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
&c. Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg at Dartford 
P.T.C.)—Prospectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst. 


wt MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMP: ANY, 
b Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 

Prospectus on app lie ation to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


\! FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
We 


~ 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 


SPRING TERM REGINS JANUARY ist. _ 
$y AOS SSSE HENDON, MIDDLES 


Principals—Miss METC AL ¥ E and Miss WALLIS. 


E X. 


AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER ‘ 22np TO DECEMBER 20rn. _ 


( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references. 


wt LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
kK) Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 
tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
23 Haveloc k Road, Hastings. 


\ TALL ASEY GRANGE } SCHOOL, — WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 


the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
wT HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
\ 

and Miss POTTER, 


Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), 
_Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


Ke ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principa 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Educat ion 

on modern lines. Special attentian given to Lan; guages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the ‘Universities if 
required, Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &e. 


‘YKBLLFISLD, RIPON. 
. Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A, (Cert. Student Girton College ; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms Le for examinations, Splendid record of health. Large 
grounds, grave soil. Two Se holarships awart ed annually. 


{ UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E.- 
af Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


\ ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 





FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southampton Street, 
flolborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4858 Central. Well-Educated, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on TRAINING a 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY, 


(urDooR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW-.- 

BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN., Practical, Theoretical. 
1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals : 
R.H.S. See Prospectus, 





(Gold Medallist R. H. 8, Exam., 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, 
LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F. 





xOoZNtCA’s. - .-.._. “= 


oY 
b KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED Nu} 
Excellent Education on modern lines, Large oar es A 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &e. Visiting Specialista 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIO BS. Professors, * 


F GIRLs. 


Principals S$: 

Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; 
_ ; Prospe ctus on application. 

sine CAMBRIDGE TR AINING (CX 2h wen 
2) yea = 
Mies wr, WYQMEN TEACHERS LLEGE FoR 

iss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Li tt 

Classical Tripos ; late Vice- Princ ip = go ia) 


Miss BERVON, 


Principal : 
College, Cambridge ; 
Paddington, 

ential College providing a year’s professional training f, 

s. The Course includes preparation for the Cambri deo T oF secondary 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diplom + eeers’ Cer 
Universit Ample opportunity is given for practice a OF the London 

s, Mathematies, and other sul jects in various 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full art 
qualifications for admission, Schol rships, and Bursaries m ay b yk 
application to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambri le re Training Colle 


QT. MARY’S COLLEGE, 
b Principal—Miss H. L. 
(late Head-Mistress of the Gi Grammar 
the Cambridge Trainin 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for See walary Te 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diploi 
of the National Froebel Union, 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 
FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. a te rin. School, £6 10s, ¢ > £3 10s, a te 
<indergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term, —— 
Board, * sidence, and Tuition in the School, £25 
Full particulars from the PR INC IP AL. 


{HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
/ TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEAC HERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training and oe 
the Cambridge Syndicate. * 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Fate Lecturer in Education, Manchester University), 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diplo 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course trot £6 “ 
Scholarships of from £# to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry 


There is a Loan Fund. 
{OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING 
CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N, 


President— Lord 

ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool 

ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects 

Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. 

taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, an “dic ul Gym: lastics 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Me 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colles 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to ado 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for cial course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, g, Fe neing, Swir 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can als 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitte a to + rd 
Kinnaird, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D 
Further particulars rom ms SECRETARY. 

G'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
TINHE BEDFORD. ‘PHY SICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Student 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Ed ducation 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anato 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lac rosse, Cricket, T 


nw JEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Inc orporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by Seb yard 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Mont 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuse v 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss FE. 


i ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, seps 2 Cubicles, Hockey, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful clims ate; great ad tiring 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physic I 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Pre »spectus apply PRINC TP AL. 


{\DGB ASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited 
y HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
(Late of Girton College, ( gg oy a Medizval and Modern Langua 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospec tuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 


A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. : : 
B ROADWATER HALL, WORTHING 
: LE PI AIR, DIEPPE 


— er Branch at 
Thorough and we Mg ll Mild climate. Lar rounds, Spec 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Pri —_ The Misses rR ITTON 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SU E 


f BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILI and M: 
BOSSEUX. The HALF. TERM BEGAN on TU ESDAY, Novemb 


> Girton 
ary’s Colle exe, 


in te chi ng & 

schools in Cambr: “ 
iS to 
” obtained on 


FAD ) "ON 
POWEI DINGTON 


ls, and Principal of 


gre Preparation for 
AS) 4 id the Certi ificatey 


a term, 


COLLEGE 


Princiy al 


pt Physi al Trair 


es and ir na 
LAWRENCE, 


JERSEY. 
.. DD is 


QPEEC EC ‘Hq AN D LIP. RE ADIN G. —Home-S 

b Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good socia 1 po 
Adults also received. Stammering and other defe 
corrected. References to Specialists and Parents.—Apply t » Mis 
(Certificated Teache ar of the Deaf), 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, Li 


TWWHE HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE C HLL DREN N 
LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 

receives DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATURE children for — alt 

in beautiful country home. Under medical supervision. Edu 

by experienced governess.—F ull particulars from Miss BEA RIC E 

Broce kfield, Wadhurst, Sussex. 


{ENTLEMAN and his two SISTERS would like EN TIRE 
J CHARGE of small BOY or GIRL. Happy home, with perso! 
and sound education assured. References exchanged, Terms must ! 
adequate.—‘‘ REX,” Warley Cottage, Brentwood. 


4 years of age. 


Ww 1 KINS 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEG E, TAMWOR TH.— Youths 


Traine -d on Farm of 1,000 acres fe wr Home or ( role onies. Bla acksm 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air e for delicate boys. 











alisty 
Ts, 
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COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS. | 


DRADLEY FAR 2M AND COLONIAL SCHOOL. 
INEERING, LAND 





P NG for FARMING COLONIES, N 

Tt oro —-—_ al School Education, Wit SPECIAL CARE DE- 

AGENCIES, wW AR Dand DEL ICATE BOYS. For Gentlemen's Sons only, 
YOIED to BACK Enid an Individual Problem, Ages 14 to 20. 

Ts and s veral Instructors for a maximum of 

















xM " 
resident Ma 
A ond ki ecs tHe me Farm” worked entirely by the pupils, Work on 
er ama fa i ne , hoel idi ivi 
larger fare elling, carpentering, lathe work, shoeing, riding, driving, 
Surveying, batter-maks grooming, ail farm jobs. Model Poultry 







. ei Noe, 
shooting lity and show breed 7 : - 
Fruit plantations, gr -aftin udding, gardening, &c. Good Engineer- 
F irs st-class plant, whole use lighted by electric light, pumps 
by power. Full Farm Course in Agriculture, Dairying, 


ulators, trussing and chaping, pheasant- 









t 







Principal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.B.G.8., F.C.S 
nd fives court tt &e. Exhibi 


7 AST BOURNE COLL EG E. 
( He YL, ARSHIPS iN MARCH. 


DEVONSHIRE, Head-Mastcer—Rev. F. 8. 
M 
f Officers ¢ and Clergy. & ‘ 
KENT. 





ter at Raghy School. Special Army and 
Ss Cc HOOL, 


il com] alsor y ior wh od School. Cadet 
r aunum for Boarders on 9th December. 


Cor} 

tvs for Sons 

YRANBROOK 

(" TWO SCHOL ARSHIPS of £15 pe 
lice. L non Mi tric. without extra fee. Re 


London Matric. 





3 for Army and Indian P« 
ah Woolwich Entrance 2 ‘WILLIAM EE, M.A., H 
cae es. Boys under l2, 45¢s Apply Ss. L ead 
Fees 08 OONEXT TERM BEGINS 2ist JANUARY, 1910. 


Master. - _~BR.__-- A —— a ———_ 
,TREIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
L NEAR BEADING, 


tth, Bs hurst Entrance, 3 











Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing 


» 
ds; ewimming bath, laboratories, & ; 
7 Honours List, Prospectus, pa urticulars of Sch jlarships, and other 


upply to the Head Mas er, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 
CANTERBURY — 
ELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 
DECEMBER Ist to 8rd, ‘assics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. 
Glasses for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL S or boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildines. Five B arding-hou u M er, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, B.A. 


TLKLEY GRAMMAR “SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily ea near the Moors. . Seaview Scholarships to the Univer 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS FRIDAY, January lth, 1910, 
Head. Master C. Ww. ATKINSON, A. Cantab, 


R244 MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 


information, * 


TING’S SCHOO L, 
TW! 





Head-Ma aster—T. G. “OSBORN, M.A, 


= _* For furthe r particu! ars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 
(jHRIST’S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, SE. 


Heap- MasTeER :— 
Fr. W. AVELING, M.A. B.Se. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample JU wee DEPAR Tate NT. There ar 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and E s to the Universities provided 
by the endowment.—Particulars from the e . AD. MASTE R. 


LAN DOVERY COLLEGE, 
d SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 
at Privat e Schools in March. 
_ Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
AY PLACE, MALVERN WELLS. 
BOYS PREPARED FOR THE “PU BLIC SCHOOLS AND OSBORNE. 
__For Tiustrated Prospectus, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


YHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER, 
Enquiries to be a ddre ssed to the BURSAR. 


SCHOOL. 


PERKHAMSTED 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Sc vientifi ic, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and li fe ; succe ssful prep. for 
Senior Schoo! and for Na vy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


]?sWicH SCHOOL 
Head-Master: A, K. WATSON, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional careers, 
Junior Department in separate building. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 
ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough syste matic 
education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 
observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected, 
Outdoor lessons whenever possibl Experienced care of delicate boys. 
\P-OM COLLEGE. Fron aration for Universities, Navy, 
4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarshi ss annually in March. Valuable 
aang Se} ships to Universities and Hospitala.— Apply, The BURSAR, 
psom Cx 


QHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 











Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
Souse, Sherborne. 


FOREIGN. 


TEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D. 
_ BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


JARIS.—LADY TAKING DAUGHTER to PARIS for 
finishing classes would be glad to CHAPERONE OTHE RS. Charming 


residence in Avenue Chs amps E lysées. Social advantages. Best masters for 





SPE 





CTATOR. 897 





Car a CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 


LADY REC! iVES GIRLS 3 of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 





near Dieppe. Conversutional French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pmnoforte, Singing, " Organ, Vic slin, and \ ) i Shetch A 

Classes, Germax Opportunities for every for: of healthy enj nt. 
Courses of Pract tical _— h Cookery (skilled “ chef) and of Dree c. 


Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Di 
pose. -Mile. EXPULSON and Miss M&THERELL 


RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languaces, Music, and Art with 
Practical Cookery and Dresemaking. Only French 





on class Puctoan rs. 


yken. Beau house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 

of Paris, near the B »is. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Doct ur B snc} Paris. 

| OULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—M dern 

improv ents; grounds 7 acres. Pract 1 French profes l or 

commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees from 28 ¢ eas 


er annum; re lucti on for brothers, or when sister atte roy Girls’ Cx llega. 
Vrite for Tllustrated Prospe M. BARLET, fi Masts 
JIEBRICH.WIESBADEN, RHEINGA COL LEGE.— 
> Dr. CONRAD GRIMM, Villa Wilhel F 2 all Vorberei- 
tung f. d. Einj.-freiw.-, Fahnrich-, v Englis cb Be we: Pr A- 
ration for all Home Examinat commercial Aflairs. First-class resulta 
in a short time Apply to the He vd Master Dr. C. GRIMM, 


{ERMANY HEAD-MAS TER Government Realschule 
RECEIVE BOAR DERS. Every opportunity colloquial German and 
French. Villa « banks of M l. Opportunities boating and cy - 
Write Herr OBERLEHRER Niessen Remperhof, Coblentz, Germany. 
rALY. 5 LUNGO TEVERE MILVIO, ROME.—High. 
class E h PRIVATE SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of the 
nd Gl NTRY resident in Rome and elsewhere. Day, Weekly, and 
Whole-Term Boarders. Six Resident Governesses. Whole-Term Boarders, 
50 guineas a Te Apply Miss O MOORE, at above address, 


P* YSICA L TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 

VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics aud games, Inetrnction also given in remedial movements, 
assage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
ion cing. Work is conducted in Freach.—Apply for particulars, 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
YATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


12th Edition, 1,176 pages. Red cloth, post-free, 2s. 6d. 





The QUEEN: “This work has now for many years occupied a foremost 
position amo ngst books of its kind. 

STANDARD: “ A useful con on that has fo ught its way to the front as 
an accurate finger-post to pare: its in their « ty ice of schools. 

JOURNAL UF EDUCATION This annual is so well known that all we 
need say of it is that this is the twelfth year of ite publication, and that it 
increases eac ear in bulk till it now extends to over 1,100 pages.”’ 

YORK SHIKE POST: “ Contains a a the features which in the past have 


established it as a safe guide to schools. 

SCOTSMAN: “The work is too well known to need either description or 
recommendation. 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER : 
ext nt guide.’ 

ST 4M F¢ RD MERCURY: “ i. its unique circulation, as in other respects, it 
maintains its foremost pc mon gst books f its kind.” 

Sol TH WAI KS DalLY NE 7 S: “Maintains its foremost position among 
books of its ne. 

GUARDIA “‘ An important and useful publication 

SHEFPFIEL + DAILY TEI — GR. AP H: “ An extremely usefal reference book.” 

WESTERN DAILY PRE ‘Ever since its first publication it has been 
looked upon as the standarx vs f its subject. 

The LADY : * With * Paton’s List’ increasing bulk keeps time with increasing 


“Easily maintains the place it has won as an 


po} ularil y. 
BOMBAY GAZETTE: “It is a most useful publication, particularly for 





pareats away from scholastic centres. 

LIVERPOOL COURIER: “ Paren who are led where to educate their 
children would do well to consult ‘ Paton’s List.’ ”’ 

Wi ye R GAZETTE: “ Pareats who consult the book should see at 
a glance the kind of school they ar« arch of,”’ 





WESTERN MO RNING NEWS: “The parent who cannot find a school to 
suit his offspring, of either sex, in these profusely illustrated pages must be 
hard to please 

{BERDEEN JOURNAL: “ The 12th edi tion is fully up to the high standard 
of the work and the reputation it has acquired. 

Specimen copy sent free of charge to Principals, 
J. and J. PATON, EDUCATIONAL AGENTS, 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


{CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
Ss BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 

able and hig shly rec ymmended esta! lishments. When writing 
state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the Beng ty = paid 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp.» 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 LIlustrations 
PATON, "Educational Agents, 148 Cannon Street, 
Telephone: 5053 Central, 








London, E.G. 
TDUCATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


DVICE as tte CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— 

The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice an@assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools {for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at home or abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.c, 


YCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Sch ¥.. ‘one every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
upils’ —, locality preferred, and epproximate school fees 
Saved. NIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, we "Established 1858. 

TyK0 «=INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 

_ RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—-MEDICAL, &c 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegr 








French, Music, and Art. Facilities for speaking French. Good references 
Fequired.—Write, The Hon, Lady PHILIPPS, Close, Salisbury, 





Address; “ Triform, London,” ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to —, sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &. 

'’ Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORT. 


S MEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIO ESTABLISEMES*, 
MATLOCK. 


EstTaBuisuHep 1853, 


One of the Largest and Most Complete in the Kingdom, extensively 
patronised all the year round by Pleasure-seekers as well as those requiring 
Hydropathic treatment. 

Daily average of visitors, 230. 

Unrivalled suite of Hydropathic Baths, including up-to-date Electrical 
Appliances, 

Consulting and Resident Physicians, 

Large Winter Garden. 

Extensive Pleasure Grounds, commanding lovely views, 


For Illustrated Prospectus apply 
H. CHALLAND, Managing Director. 


QouTH ‘DEVON HEALTH and HOLIDAY RESORT. 


AN IDEAL AUTUMN AND WINTER RESIDENCE, 
EXCELLENT TURKISH BATHS. 
The late Dr. W. B. Canrenter, C.B., F.R.S., wrote :—“ As a winter residence 
I feel sure that Huntley may be safely recommended, on account of the shelter 
it derives from the high range to the north of it, and the warmth of its 
southern exposure.”’ 
For Llustrated Prospectus apy 


ply 
PROPRIE TOR. , Huntley, Bishopsteignton, Teignmouth, 


T BOURN SMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hovel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician Qt. D. ) 


NANGO DI BATTAGL IA 
, ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, .MATLOCK BATH, Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 


Lift from Be droom Score. Re. wident nurses and A attends ants. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 





(Voleanic Mud) at the 





SPRING TOURS— 
January 28th, THE RIVIERAS, one month; March 23rd, ITALY 
one month; April 22nd, THE ITALIAN LAKES, three 
June Ist, HOLLAND, two weeks. Inclusive fees. References exchanged 
London 


ISS BISHOP’S 


N 


(Easter in Rome), 


weeks ; 
—Prog rammes from. Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon Road, Ane rley, 
27 7s.—SKI- ING, SKATING, 'TOBOGGANING TOU RS, 
including Second-class Return Ticket and accommodation HOTEL 
AUBEPINE, BALLAIGUES, also Hotels at MONTANA, VILLARS, ST. 
BEATENBERG, WENGEN, L pone &.—SECRETARY, 5 
Endsleig sh Ge urdens, Lond on, N. 
R.M.S, ‘DU NOTTAR CASTLE.’ 
12 123—OPORTO, GIBRALTAR, TANGIERS, 
ALGIERS, PALERMO, February 15th. 


£26 5s.—PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, gk E, March $rd- 
SEC RET "ARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, v. 


IBBY LINE—WINTER TRIPS 
These Fast Twin-Screw Steamers Sail Fortnightly from LIVERPOOL 
and MARSEILLES for 
EGYPT, 


CEYLON, AND BURMAH, 
The Best of a. —~r ation and 





Comfort with Moderate Return Fares. 
rst-Class Passengers only carried. 
Apply to BIBBY BROS. & CO., 26 Chapel Street, Liverpool; and 10 and 11 


ay be , Mincing Lane, London. a _ Be ee 
rPENERIFE, | (ALWAYS SUMMER. NO FOG. NO 
COLD WINDS. GRAND HOTEL QUISISANA, 400 ft. 
CANARY 
ISLANDS. 


high. Extensive grounds. Every modern luxury. Passage 
44 days. Passages booked, rooms reserved, and all informa- 
tion free from CANARY AGENCY whom ), 11 Adam St., 


Strand, W.C. Gerrard 8616, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


a BLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
Ask for List and Report, APPLY for £1 SHARES; 


2 Licensed Inns. 
5% paid since 1899, 
P.R.H.A., Broadway | Chambers, Westminster. 

(To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50%, security. (2) In 
teal estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For 
full particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Jankers: Bank of B.N.A. 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, st. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 


1? UNABLE TO CALL, send for the latest examples 
of NOTEPAPERS, with the newest styles of Monogram dies, &c., 
post-free. 
Loudon Western District Printing Co., Ltd., late PARKINS and deta 
The Court Stationers, 74-7 78 Oxford Street, London, W 


MNYPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


Ww “2 MOUNTAIN LAMB, DRESSED CHICKENS, 

NEW-LAID EGGS, HONEY, &c., direct from farm to consumer. 
Very best quality only supplied, weekly or fortnig zhtly deliveries undertaken, 
and all carriage paid. Special terms to large consumers. Further particulars, 
stainped envelope,—BRANAS POULTRY FARM, Llandrillo, Merionethshire, 


B RITISH COLUMBIA. | 





wd. 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR wow 
‘ (UNIVERSITY 7 LONDON), EN 
n onse numerous uests, the Pe 
SOPHOCLES’ “ELECTRA IN Giemmanee of 
will be repeated at the ALDWYCH THEATRE, 4} “‘ ych, 
THURSDAY, December 16th, at 8.90 p.1 yeh, Strand, og 
in celebration of the sixtieth peat of the College, and in aid of t 
and Endowment Fund. The Play will be produc ed under the dires a Buildin 
G. RB. Foss, The Music has been specially composed by Mr. Granville n of Mr, 
Tickets, at usual Theatre prices, may be obtained from Mj » Bantock, 
Bedford College, York Place, W., between the hours of 10 L iss ALL E ~ 
and also, after December 6th, at the Box Office, Aldwych Theatre. or by let 
An ACTING VERSION OF THE PLAY, with a Trans slation } 
Professor Lewis Campbe sll, is now on sale at the College, » Price 1s, 7 the late 


PAlXteEss KILLING OF ANIMALS 


An earnest appeal to Superintendents of Public Slaughter-Houses th » 
8 Se World to — am, sheep, and pigs for food purposes pai rough. 
with Pistol, for killing with poleaxe, knives, and daggers : 
suffering on animals. d . 8 inflicts great vain ¢ au d 

In 700 Public Abattoirs of Germany animals are slaughtered with Pigt 
Death is instantaneous. The animal drops to ground without pain, 
struggle. The subsequent bleeding out occurs faultlessly, and qualit cr, me 
is as : good as that obtained with older methods. ¥ Of meat 

Full particulars will be found in Scientific American > apples ment, Decex 
ber 12th, 1908. Please also see Spectator, Oc tober 2nd, 1909, page 526, em 

All lovers of Dumb Animals in ev: ry part of the world are rev quested 
kindly co-operate in this humane work by agitating publicly in Pre = and ag 
Platforms and Public Meetings for enactment of bylaws enforcing hu “ 
killing of Cattle in all Public Slaughter-Houses with Pistol, and making it 
penal and punishable offence to kill them with poleaxe, daggers, knives, or 
other painful method.—M.D. aes 


on 


N: ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham © ommon, n, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without disti net 
of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the Dul 
of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACTES are SORELY 
NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds B unk, 16 St. James's 

Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanag 


7) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL A DVISERS and others 

4 —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire. sy. 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen st ffe ring from E 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming ‘and G 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


f [OW TO WRITE ~ FOR THE | 
BECOME 
iil z* 


on 


PRESS OR * 
AN AUTHOR, 
Interesting and useful 


TO 
Booklet free. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
ARUNDEL STREET, W.C 


O*. FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.- Send to us any ny old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R, D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Cap ,ital and ‘Counties. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition). A 
M 


trial is solicited from all those + a appreciate really good ( 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 3 Ib., ; 6 lb., 7/6, CARRIAGE I AUD. 
Ground Coffee, 4d. per Ib. more. Spenial terms for large Consum 
Sample and testimonials free on application. 
JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 


SH, Fresh and Cured, in Choice Variety.—Parcels at 
s., 2s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 64. upwards; Carriage Paid by Rail or Post, Dressed 
for Cooking. The Best Variety, and Freshest Quality Guaranteed. Write first 
for Descriptive List and full particulars. 
MITRE FISH CO. (Dept. , Grimsby. 


R EVERSIONS and LIFE INTE RESTS in Landed 
) or Funded wlll or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Est: iblished 1835, © japital (E (Paid up) £ 500,000, 


{OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. "Supplied by 

J) order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who Testneged plag rue of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 19% 
Re commended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jac: a es, R. D. 
—Tins 1 18, 2/8 3, 4/6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 47 "| Crookesmoore Ed.,Sheti 


SALE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS— 

Yew as Published, but at GREATLY REDUCED PRI ~~ 
a Special Catalogue of Children’s Bo 
post-free on application. 
Wigmore Street, W. 


XNREAT 
J All Books N 
December Supplementary List and 
suitable for Christmas Presents, now ready, 
H. J. GLAISHER, 55 and 57 


] OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Old Sporting 4 

Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on America, 
Coloured Eng rravings, Autograph Letters, &c. Any quantity for imme om ate cash. 
Buyers sent any distance. —HECTOR'S GREAT ‘BOOKSHOP, Birr than 


; pS GREAT BOOKS 


USIC AT ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail De sestananh 

ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by returna.— 
MURDOCH, MU RDOCH and CO., 463 Oxford Street, W.; City Showrooms: 
Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E. CG. ; and Branches. 


TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


per 1 oz. Packet 
2, # =‘Tin 
4 t} ” 


Price 6}d. 
1s. 1d. yy 
2s. 2d. - 
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As a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
pr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


is unrivalled, and is admitted by the Profession i 
to be the most Valuable Medicine ever discovered. 
It acts like a Charm in Diarrhea and Dysentery, 
and is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, 
Rheumatism. 

Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
euch bottle. Of all Chemists, Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 64. Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chlorodyne, the Original and Only Genuine. 


For Coughs and Colds. 


Mark Twain on Tobacco. 


RALPH W. ASHCROFT, 
11 Broadway, 
New York. 
Sept. 13, 1907. 


“When in England this year Ashcroft 
found a good smoking tobacco for me. 
They call it Player’s Navy Cut.” 

S. L. Clemens. 


Mr. Ralph W. Ashcroft is Mark Twain's Private Secretary. 
“THEY CALL IT 


PLAYERS NAVY CUT.” 


N.B.—The Cigarettes are just as perfect as the Pipe Tobacco. 





Ask for Piayer’s Medium Navy Cut 
Cigarettes, and refuse all substitutes. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


We weave Linen Cambric in our Baubridge factory, employ sewers 
and hemstitchers in making up handkerchiefs, laundresses to 
impart that lovely white finish, and offer them to the public 
direct. Can we give a stronger reason why it should be worth 
your while to examine and compare our prices ? 
Ladies’ Linen Handkerchiefs. 

Full size, hemstitched, 2,9, 4/8, and 5G per doz. 


Ladies’ Linen Initial Handkerchiefs. 
Full size, hemstitched, 5/14 and 7/11 (any letter). 


Gentlemen’s Linen Handkerchiefs 
Hemstitched, 4/11}, 5/114, and 8/11 per doz. 


PRICE-LISTS AND SAMPLES POST-FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 
40 P Donegall Place, BELFAST. 
ALSO LONDON AND LIVERPOOL, 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 


MOTOR LIVERIES A SPECIALITE. 


BELL & MILLER, 


LIVERY OUTFITTERS, 
7 Motcomb St., Belgrave Square, S.W. 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


Gentlemen waited upon in Town or at their Country Residence. 


TeLecrams: “ Liveryii«ce.” TELePnone: 885 Vicroria, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 
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ARE YOU COMING 


NTO MONEY LATER ON? 


If you have others dependent upon 
you, it is dangerous to muke no pro- 
vision by insurance in the event of 
your death occurring before this. 

Say you are 30 next birthday and 
have reasonable prospects of your 
inheritance in seven years’ time, 
you only pay an annual premium 
of about 


10 Guineas for each £1,000 
Assured. 


arranged for 
period, 


This can be 
any age and any 


Write for prospectus containing 
full details at other ages to the 


Scottish Widows Fund. 


London ( 28 CORNHILL, E.C, 
Offices ( 5 Waterloo Piace, S.W. 







THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Orgar n 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

CBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE. To secure the peace and safoty 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universai Military Training for Home Defconce. 

TERMS CF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 


£& s.d £ s. d. 
Hon, Vice-Presidents .. 25 O O| Members ose ene wl 0 
ee or Y PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ‘ 0 O| Associates, w vit 1 Literatur: 
Members and J 050 
The Subscription of Ladies and Mt mer at Territorial Pore is at half- 
lates 


ay SES case « 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE untvED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL YACHTING CRUISES AND INDEPENDENT TOURS 
NOVEMBER TO APRIL. 
R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET Be gyparnemne 


London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., aud 52 Cockspur Street WwW. 


SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR. 


Before ordering for Footer Term, Principals should apply for our New 
Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extan 
Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
Also at Birmingha Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The * Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required. Whilst « edingly belpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, es; ly as a 
light suppex t 


Ia Tins at 1/6& 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON, 
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ESTATE OR DEATH DUTIES. 
HOW TO PROVIDE FOR THEM. 


Do you know that a considerable pro- 
portion of whatever property you may 
leave will have to be paid away in the 
shape of Death Duties P 

These Duties form a first charge upon 
your property, and are payable before 
your Executors can make up their title 
or deal with the Estate. They cannot 
make payment, in the first instance, out 
of the Estate itself. They will have 
either to find the money themselves, or 
raise it by a temporary loan or perhaps 
a forced sale. 

Interest at the rate of 3 per cent. is 
chargeable upon all unpaid Duty from 
the date of death. These Death Duties 
range up to 15 per cent. of the Estate, 
and must be paid no matter how the 
Estate has to suffer. 


How to LiagnteEN A Heavy Burpen. 


The best and cheapest way to provide 
for these Duties is by a Policy of Life 
Assurance—a Policy, that is to say, in 
which a special clause is inserted that 
the Company, without waiting for the 
Grant of Probate, or Letters of 
Administration, will pay the Policy 
money, in whole or in part, on proof of 
Death only, direct to the Inland 
Revenue Authorities, in discharge of 
the Estate Duty. 

This will also avoid the payment of 
the 3 per cent. interest, and, in addition, 
there is a saving in the full rebatement 
of Income Tax on the Premiums paid, 
providing they do not exceed one-sixth 
of the Assured’s income. 

Such a Life Assurance Policy, for a 
substantial amount, in a first-class, 
strong office, solves the problem of the 
payment of Death Duties. Though 
you my live only to make the first 
payment, a cash Asset will be ready to 
pay tlhe Duty immediately on proof of 
death. 

Thus, a man can provide for these 
Duties, at a very small annual cost, and, 
by so doing, leave his property intact, 
whether he be a merchant, landed pro- 
prietor, or a humble worker striving to 
make a provision fur those dependent 
upon him. 

Special low rates will be given, on 
application, up to 70 years of age. 

In soliciting your inquiry, I offer you 
the knowledge, advice, and experience of 
over twenty years. Clear contracts are 
obtained at the lowest market rates and 
in the strongest and best companies. 

Kindly give date of birth and the 
probable amount you desire to provide 
for, and I will be pleased to send you, 
under cover, full particulars as to the 
cost and the best method of making 
provision for these Duties. 

Loans are also obtained in connection 
with Life Assurance—on Mortgages, 
Reversions, Life Interests, or Personal 
Sureties. 

Rates and Illustrations furnished for 
every description of Assurance and 
Annuities ou application. 


C. F. Bungvury, 
Insurance and Mortgage Broker. 


93 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
Cocoatina 


THE PERFECT COCOA 
which does NOT 


constipate. 


Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


Pepton 


COCOA 


will digest anything 


and is perfectly delicious. 
In 1s. 6d. Tins only. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


Diabetes 


CHOCOLATE. 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for Persons suffering from DIABETES. 


In Cartons at is. each. 
Of all Chemists, &c, 


H. SCHWEITZER and CO., Lrp.,, 
143 York Road, London, N. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that Tue LEaADENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


 §TICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 





“K”" BOOTS 


British built for reliability. 





For nearest Agent write 
“kK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss Twackenrar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to seed the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post-frce on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Ojfice, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE ry ADVANCE, 


Half- Quar- 
yearly. terly. 
0143...072 


Yearly. 


21 86... 


Including postage to any 
part of the United King- 
dom - oe oes 


Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, Fraace, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &c, one w- 11236..0163.,082 





Will be Ready Shortly, 
New Eprrion, Revisep anp Rewrirrgy 
In 1 vol. 8vo, 500 pp., price 5s. ; 5s. 6d, by p 


THE CAMPAIGN GUIDE, ,2 


th 
A Handbook for Unionist Speaker, _ 


2. 
IMPERIAL AND HOME AFFAIRS, ELECTr 
PROBLEMS. THE FISCAL QUESTION 
Opinions of the Press. 4 
The Times.—‘* We can recommend the « , 
Guide.” .....A noteworthy conteibutinn t, a te 
paign literature......Well known and appreciated 
The Scotsman.—** The book, which has . 
than once to a large extent rewritten and — 
kept abreast of the main currents of contem aye 
political history, isin this new edition brought dan? 
toa _ oo date ..... The handbook Temains 
an invaluable book of reference for i : 
purposes.” clectioneering 
The Glasgow Herald.—“ A work whi 
ay ee ee for Unionist speakers 2 ius — 
and is not likely in the future to lose cle of 
its value.” peste partic ot 
The Banffshire Journal.—* Unionist itis 
could find no more auth ritative handbook ques’ 
Guide. Its quiver is full of piercing arrows," aa 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HA : 
KENT and CO., Ltd. MILTON, 


MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ight Dinner Wine. The quality 

this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriags 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 





ee, 


Por 
Bots toon 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 


Single Copies obtainable from, and 8ub- 
scriptions received by, Tom Oxp Cornus 
Booxstorg (Incorporated), 27 & 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tua 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
Brentano, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tus 
Supscrietion News Company, 47 Dey 
Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
U.S.A. ; 


224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; 


GauicNanr’s Leaky, 


Tus Hanoi 


Chicago, 


A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Wm. 
AND Sons, Chambers, Toronto, 
Canada; A. T. Cuarman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Tue ANGLO- 


American Booxse.iina Depot, Port Said; 


Toronto, Canada; Dawson 


Manning 
Montreal, Canada ; 


and Wa. Dawson AnD Sons, Cape Town 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpoy 
anp Gorcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror AND COM- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. Bartnure anp Company, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spreckier, Auckland: 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 
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MOWBRAYS’ LIST. 


aan 
THE HEAVENLY VISION. 


A Second Volume of Selected Sermons preached by the late 
GEORGE HOW ARD WILKINSON, D.D., Bishop of S. 
Andrews, Primus, With Photogravure Portrait Frontispiece, 


cloth, bs. net. 


NEW VOLUME in the Leaders of the Church Series, 
Biited by the Right Hon. GE mae W. E. RUSSELL, 
8s. 6d. n 











JOHN KEBLE. 
By the Hon. EDWARD F. L. WOOD, MLA., Fellow of All Souls. 


THE MEANING OF THE MONTHS. 
By the Rev. E. E. HOLMES, Hon. Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and of the Royal Chapel of S. Katharine, With 
12 Illustrations in Colour from Water-Colour Drawings by 
JsaneL Bonus. Parchment, is. 6d. net; velvet-leather, 
3s. 6d. net. 

NEW VOLU! MES in The English Churchman’s 

Library. 
1s; net; leather, Zs, net each. 

THE BOCK OF COMMON PRAYER. 

Five Sermons. By the Rev. Canon W. C, E. NEWBOLT, M.A. 


THE ATONEMENT. 
By the Rev. J. A. V. MAGEE, M.A, 


THE THREE CREEDS OF THE CHURCH. 


By the Rev. CHARLES KNAPY, D.D. 


NEW VOLUMES in The Arts of the Church Series. 
Edited by | the Rev. PERCY DEARMER, M.A. 
Profusely Illustrated, cloth, 1s. 6d. net each, 


CHURCH MUSIC. 
By the Rev. MAURICE BELL, M.A. With Frontispiece and 
5 Examples of Music from various sources, 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. E. HERMITAGE DAY, D.D., F.S.A, With 40 
NEW VOLUME in Mowbrays’ Devotional Library. 
Edited by B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., Hon. Canon of Ely, and 
Principal of Ely Theological — ege. 
Paper, 1s, net; cloth, 1s, 6d. net; leather, 25, net 
FENELON’S MAXIMS OF THE MYSTICS. 
i, with Foreword, by the Rev. WATKIN W. 
WILLIAMS M.A. 


NEW VOL MES IN 
THE CHURCHMAN’S PENNY LIBRARY. 


Nearly Hatf-a-million atready Soild. 


General Editor The Editor of “THE SIGN.” 
The Earthly Life of Our|The Church in happen 


Lord. By the Rev. Canon Raxn- | To-day. By the Rev. H, J. C1 
potru, D.D, tox, A.K.C, 
The Story of the S. P.G. 
Rev. Canc vsox,M.A. |The Athanasian Creed. 
Courtship & Marriage. By the Rev. Canon Newnoxr, | 
| M.A. 





FUNDAS ViENTALS. 
An Ad ven at tl Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, by 
Invitation of the on Congregat ional Board, by the Rev 
HENR RY SCOTT HOLL AND, D.D., D.Litt., Canon and Pre- 
centor of S. Paul’s Cathedral. 3d. net. 


QUIET DAYS. 
A Series of Readings and Suggestions for those who, not having 
the opportunity of going into Retreat, desire to spend a Quiet 
Dayalone. By the Aut hor of “ Preparatio.” With a Preface by 
the Right Rev. C. E. CORNISH, D.D., Bishop of Grahams- 
to vn. Cloth, 9s. net. 


A MOT ro CALENDAR. 
Compiled by MOTHER KATE, of 8S. Saviour’s Priory. Paper, 
6d. net ; parchment cover, 1s, net 


MIOWBRAYS’ ANNUAL. 
The Churchman’s Year Book & Encyclopedia. 
J Provides in the handiest and most compact form the current 
informati n which all active, intelligent Church ype ople need from 
time to time as to the work and organisation of the English Church 
Sthome and abroad. 376 pp. crown 8vo, Is. net; cloth, 1s, 6d. net, 
ew tblished December 3rd. 


A. R. MOWBRAY & Co., Ltd., 


% Margaret Street, Oxford Circus, London, W.; 
and 9 High Street, Oxford. 


Telegrams: CrencraBLe, Loxpon. Telephone : 13820 Cenrrat, 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS’ LIST 


“A definitive edition.”—BIRMINGHAM POST. 


The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley 


CoLtectrp aND EpIrep BY 


ROGER INGPEN. 


CONTAINING 480 LETTERS. WITH 42 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
2 vols., 25s. net. Postage 6d. Edition - ree 42s. net. Postuge Sd. 
*“ Worthy ; with its excellent notes at id illustrations, to rank amengst the 
le of letters in the lang age A rich store of new material. 


. r of £00 editi ng, and a steuehouss of bumen and albeorbing 
interest,’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 





Lay Sermons from “ The Spectator 
By M. CG. E. 
With an Introduction by J. St. Loe Strachey. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, silk register, 5s. net. Postage 4de 


“ All are excellent as compositions, and cannot salt to appeal to readers of 


intelligence They contain a fund of information, borrowed from a great 

variety of sources, which shows a very wide a stance on the part of tho 

author with Christian literature in different —— hes a very wide circle of 
ae 


readers cannot fail to welcome them.’’— Western Mail. 


THE FACTS AND FOIBLES OF THE MOMENT 
SATIRISED BY THE AUTHORS OF “WISDOM 
WHILE YOU WAIT” AND GEORGE MORROW. 


FARTHEST FROM THE TRUTH 


A Series of Dashes. 





** The idea is a series of ‘ Dashes’ based on the dash for the Pole. The sequel 
will be a dash for the bookstalls, for ‘Farthest from the Truth’ means rest 
to laughter.”—Da ily Dis patch 


FARTHEST FROM THE TRUTH 


rket against melancholy.’ 


“ The che t investment on the ma 
thport G lian, 


* As irresponsible and as irresistible as ever.""—Daily News, 


FARTHEST FROM THE TRUTH 


ONE SHILLING NET. Postage 1}d. 





IN WIND AND WILD 
By ERIC PARKER. 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, silk register, 5s. net. Post id. 


Uniform with “ Lighter Studi of a Country Rect yr,’ 


Canon Vaughan. 





I ays on country life appeared for t most 
part in the Spectator. Those lov natur ! read them t bo 
‘ hte lt »t ett ™m in a per ia t v ] 1 th al who a lt t t to 

| take the oppor ty to read ther ow. There been not ng 
tir vet r it than ‘GU ul l a a tat » . 1} Ve 5 
Choir,’ ‘ New Fruits,’ and, indeed, most of Mr. Parker's papers.” 
Ir s r 


ROODSCREENS AND ROODLOFTS 


By F. BLIGH BOND, F.BR.L.B.A., and DOM BEDE CAMM, 0.8.1 Con- 
taining nearly 90 Collotype Plates and upwards of 300 other Iusirations. 
lt, gilt top, 32s. net. Postage Od, 


Two vols, demy 4to, cloth g 


ANNE OF AVONLEA 
By the Author of “ Anne of Green Gables.” With Coloured Frontispiecos 
6s. Postage 4d, 
Over 100,000 copies of these two box 
THE GREAT QUESTION, 


FREE TRADE OR TARIFF REFORM ? 
By J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P., and L. M,8, AMERY. In crown Svo, stiff 


boards, ls. net P age 2}d. 


BODY AND SOUL 
Baguiry tate the Ee ts of Ke oe wee Ee Ith, with a Description 
on nia W : Healing from the t to the Present 
Day. By PERC Y DEAKMER, M.A. 6s. net. Postaye 4d, 


THE PRACTICAL WISDOM 
OF THE BIBLE 


Edited, with an Ih lu . py J. ST. I STRACHEY In demy 
16mo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. ¢ t; leather gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net, 
Postage 3d. 


“If Mr. Stra 


»ks have been sold in less than a twelvemonth, 


hey’s work does nothing more than draw attention to the 
xoks o 


incomparably r ch vein of wi m whic = ns tl ugh the var us 
which the Bible is made up, not only the ¢ irch, but a Gait 3s founded 
on the Scriptures, will owe him a dee; Gove of ¢ rratitude after read 
ing the elegant and carefully-preduced volume, can doubt ~ at “wr Strachey 
has done a good work im a thoroughly good manner. Standard. 


Write to the Publishers, at No. 1 Amen Corner, London, E.C., for a 
copy of “The Bookshelf,” a Periodical of Current Literature, gratis 
and post-free on mentioning this journal; also for Prospectuses of the 





Mowsrars, Oxrorp, 507 Oxrorp, NaTIONAL 





above books. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & 69., LTD. 


Published Nov., 1908. 


TWENTIETH 
THOUSAND. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 694 pages. 


SEVENTH 
EDITION. 


This Edition 


throughout, and many fresh arguments noticed. 


THE TRUTH 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 


BY 


LT.-COL. W. H. TURTON, D.S.O., 


Late Royal Engineers. 


PRICE 2s. 6d. NET. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


5} — 8, cloth, 3s. “64. net. 


THE KING’S BUSINESS. By F. Arno.p-Forster. 


“The Times” in acknowledging the publication of this volume 
says :—‘*A book which may well be recommended to all interested, 
or who wish to interest others, in mission work; telling in an 
attractive way of the missionary labours in many parts of the world 
of the new activities which help it, of former work, and devoted 
missionary lives.” 


has been carefully revised 





With Photogravure Frontispiece, cloth, 2s. net (postage 3d. extra), 


FILIO MEO. By Mrs. Corrietp. With Introduction 
by the Bisnep oF LONDON. 
Words of warning, of comfort, and of inspiration for a boy on first 
going out into the world from home. 


GARDNE R, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 
. and 44 VICTORIA STREET, 5.W. 


London: WELLS 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.¢ 


Second Edition. Third Thousand. ~ Qs, 6d. net. 


ROME AND GERMANY 


The Plot for 
The Downfall of Britain. 


By “WATCHMAN.” 


HENRY J. DRANE, Danegeld House, 82 Farringdon Street, E.C. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“A startling book, but one that should be read. ‘Watchman’ writes as 
one who has mastered his subject. It would be well if a copy were placed 
in reading-rooms and public libraries in this land and in our Colonies.”’ 

—English Churchman, 

**A most remarkable book—well worth reading.’’—Rvcord, 

“ A startling indictment, and the industry with which confirmative evidence 
has been secured is truly amazing.”’"—Outlook 

*‘A book of more than ordinary interest to the whole British Empire. It 
is no use shutting our eyes to the fact, the evidence of their existence is 
irresistible.””—Protestant Observer. 

“A very remarkable book, Would that we could hope that such timely 
warnings would be listened to by the millions who need them. 

—Morning Star, 

“Tt should find a ‘P lace in every public library.’ ’—Protestant Pioneer. 


Booksellers 


HATCHARDS, 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUY and PUBLIC INSTI- 
IT UTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, A A, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRAKIES PURCHASED or VALU BD aad CATALOGUED & ARRANGED.- 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpow. Codes: Uxicops and A BC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrmax 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrarz 3601), W., LONDON. 





Books make the Best Presents 
and 


THE CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 
of 
THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


is the Best Guide to the Best Books, and is an index to the 
wonderful Christmas Exhibition of all the World’s Books at 
the World’s Largest Bookshop. 

This Catalogue of over 380 large quarto pages, pro 
illustrated, will be sent post-free on request. 

The Catalogue contains, not only the Gift-Books of the 
season, but all that is most attractive or important of 
the publications of the year, classified under subjects ; 3 with 
a Supplement giving particulars of hundreds of Books in 
sumptuous bindings, and of Bibles, Prayer Books, and 
Books of Devotion in a variety of beautiful styles, 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines). “ Unieme, London.” 


The Largest Book Shop in the World, 
‘THE THRUSH.” 


A Monthly Periodical for the Publication of 
Original Poetry and Literary Articles. 


The following are among the Contributors to the DECEMBER 
number :— 


Mr. . T. Quiller-Couch (“Q”). 

Mr. A. C. Benson. 

Mr. Norman Gale. 

Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves. 

Mr. Walter De La Mare. 

Mr. Gerald Gould. 

Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer (Editor of English Review), 
Mr. Fitzgerald Marriott, F.R.G.S. 

Mr. Allen Upward. 

Lady Lindsay. 

Miss Constance Sutcliffe. 

Miss Ethel Clifford (Mrs. Wentworth Dilke): 


Price One Shilling net. 12s. per annum post-free. 
Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL. 


fusely 


Telegrams: 





Publishers : 





THE REPORTS OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
POOR LAW AND RELIEF OF DISTRESS. 


A Paper Read at the Church Congress, Swansea, October, 1909, 
by C. S. LOCH, on the points at issue. 


Cepies can be obtained from the CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY, 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, | 8. .W. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. DECEMBER, 1909. 


IMPERIAL AND Forrien Arrarrs: A Review or Events, 

Tus Power or Austria. By Captain Battine. 

From Insex’s Worxsnor. By William Archer. 

Tue RENAISSANCE OF THE Frencu Fiertr. By Excubitor. 

Some Piatirupes Concerning Daeama. By John Galsworthy. 

Witt Becxrorp or Fontutit Asser. By Lewis Melville. 

Tue Desprot or Hoittanp House. By John Fyvie 

Tue Greraman Emprror anp tur Tueatre. By Eulenspiegel. 

Tue Novet Two THousanp Years Aco. By Gamaliel Bradford, jun. 

Tus Far.ure or American Democracy. By Sydney Brooks. 

Swat Ownersurp, Lanp Bangs, and Co-OPERATION. 
Parker, M.P. 

Powo. By Captain Creed. 

Paeis aND Mapame Sretnuem, By John F. Macdonald, 

Tux Painter aNp THE Mitiionaine. By H. M. Paull. 

LivegaRy SurpPLeMENT: “Onpugeus anp Evrypics.” By T. Sturge Moore. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 


~- Wordsworth’ s Poems, Ist edit., 2 

: calf, £3 38., 1807 ; Churchill's Voyages and Travels, 6 vola., ¢ uf, £3 
ge oy —— rald’ 3 Works, 7 7 vols., £8 8s., for £3 3s.; Lytton’ sNo 5,235 

f. calf gilt, £44e.; Tom Moore ’s Poetical Works, 10 vols., fall morocco, £ 
Naval € aie 6 vols., Portraits, Ac., £3 3a., 1799; Hawkins and Kengen’s 
Silver Coins England, 1887, 35a. ; Rudze's History Gi yucestershdre, f lio «, 
177%, 26 Gs.; Alice in Wonderland and 4 others, edit. de Inxe, illus. by 
Rackham, Dulac, and Heath Robinson, 5 vois., £12 12s. ; Nudein Art, folio, £4» 
for — — hs ~~ 2 oe illus., 72. éd. ; Rousseau’s Confessions, 2 
illua., of My Life, 6 vols., 63s., for 14s. BAKER'S GREAS 
BOOKSHOP, J JOHN Bight STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 


GREAT POSSESSIONS 


By Mrs. WILFRID WARD, 


Author of “One Poor Scruple,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



















“4 book with a serious aim, but it is richin relief and contrast. A good deal of thought and observaticn 
mposition, but the style is never laboured, or heavy, or precious. And while the form 
ttractive, the subject is one of perennial interest, and the leading characters hold 


-THE SPECTATOR. 





has gone to its co 
of presentation is a 
the attention throughout.” 




















r « the born storyteller’s faculty for commanding the “The charm of the book is in the telling of the story and in the 
«Mrs. Ward has th - a ; 
ticn of her readers, and is in addition en lowed to a high am gree | portrayal of the character of Molly Dexter. There is a genuinely 
oar 1 \ 
arg he more subtle gift of grac ful and sy: np thetic writin The | relivious atmosphere about the book which never degenerates into 
re ea ioe book of unusual charm and interest. Athe neum. priggishness. Daily Express 
sul 
“ Batertaining, readable, an 1 essentially sane.”—Daily Mail. Great Possessions,’ like all Mrs. Ward's work, bears the impress 
of a refined and singularly cultivated mind.”—Globe. 
“We must congratulate Mrs. Ward on having written a novel of a 
e Seton Peal This r novel is a vi ry inter resting psychological study as well as an 
r s ’ , 
singular interest.’ "9 attractive story.” —Ou 
. “.anre ¥; 0. Des ‘ . . ° 
«The book is a pure pleasure to read. Daily Graphic. “For the writing of the book we have only praise. The tale is 
«A strong strain of religious feeling pervades the book, which | exce'lently ld and takes our interest from first to last. Its con- 
it on a higher plane than muc h carrent fiction. It is written in | struction mar a distinct advance on Mrs. Ward’s previous bocks, 
And the style i is » tenths delightful.”—Tablet. 











sole asant, thoughtful style.”—Christian World. 











NEW NOVEL BY THE VERY REV. CANON SHEEHAN. 


THE BLINDNESS OF DR. GRAY. 


By the Very Rev. Canon P. A. SHEEHAN, 
Author of “Luke Delmege,” “My New Curate,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*“*The book is a most interesting addition to the pictures of Irish life which this author has drawn so faithfully 
DAILY PAIL. and with a simplicity of style that is as effective as it is convincing.” 


MIGHTY HUNTERS. 


Seing a oun Some of the Adventures of Richard and Helen Carson in the Forests and on the Plains of Chiapas in Mexico, 
By ASHMORE RUSSAN. 
With 12 Mlustrations by ALFRED PEARSE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**A story that cannot fail to appeal to any spirited boy, or, indeed, to older people as well in whom the love 
SSOTSMAN. of adventure is not dead......Mrs. Carson was a veritable Diana.” 


BEASTS AND MEN. 


By CARL HAGENBECK. 
Being his Experiences for Half a Century among Wild Animals. 
With Introduction by P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, D.Sce., F.R.S., Secretary of the Zoological Society. 
With 100 Dlustrations. Royal S8vo, 12s. 6a. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 
Carl Hagenbeck, and it is difficult to imagine a more 




































ony living a <nows more about anir 5 1an Mr. 
DAILY MAIL. No liv gz mi n know more rbo t an nals th a it . 
absorbingly interesting book than his ‘Beasts and Men. 

































Second impression. Firth Vheusund. An Overland Trek from India, by Side- 
_ 7 — re \ > ong ev 
Garibaldi and the Thousand. By Grorce SADDLE, CAMEL, AND Ebi The from 
gl - - Baluchistan to Euroy by E DITH FRASER BL END N. ‘ i »» Lilustra- 
[ACAULAY TRE VELYAN. With 6 Maps and numerous Illustrations reverses “wg oe Sv0, 15 ‘] i : ) 
s. Gd. re nd postage 4d.) — : —S aes ‘ . - 
“We have but pr for Mr. Trevelyan’s masterly treatment of the | So interesting a book cann s but — peal 5 strongly to the wide circle of 
absorbing story he has set ou Westminster Ga é. general readers ! lin Or al tra tsman, 
"a page bears w that Mee. Ber n had eyes to see and ears to hear, 
A NEW EDITION OF WMILL’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Every line reveals the gifted writer who can describe what has be bserved,” 
—Dundee Ad er. 








The Principles of Political Economy. 
By JOHN STUART MILL. Ex lite 1 by W. J. ASHLEY, M.A., Professor + 
Commerce i University of Birmingham. Crown vo, 5e. Knowledge, Life, and Reality. An Essay 

By GEORGE TI! MBULL LADD, LL.D, 


** Itisas purpose of this New Edition to indicate with the Sen, Se, net. (Inland postage 6d.) 








? } 





















d lt in th vl tich s w any vari n or develop 
ment in Miil’s opinions. 
| History of Me odiev al Philosophy. By 
M. DE ted ef Warten r of vs, Doctor of ¢ 
Charles Darwina and the Originof Species. Professor at the University of Louvain. Transiated by P COFFEY, D.Pbe 
Addresses, & Amer in t ear of the Two A Professor of "Pl ‘ A h Collex National University o 
y es, By BE. B. POULTON r R S., Hope Pi in wr of Zoology in the | Ireland. From the Third Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 
ersity of Oxford. 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. (Jnland ; stage 5d.) - 
Chris tlanity at the Cross-R toads By the old Criticism and New oo eae By 
Rev. Gi! ib TYRRELI Crown &vo, a 4 pastes: 4d.) - M. O'SULLIVAN, M.A, (B.U.1.), D.Phil. (Heidelbe Bvo, 7s. 6d. net, 
3 nt lees will deny heey acme oA Bovelaguauat of the u ) 
nm as ‘idea’ been sketched with a finer religious insight than in this bx — 
—Daily News, The Relation of Medicine to Philosophy. 
By R. O 1ON, M.A., M.D. Ox FRA P., P 
The Last Years of the Protectorate. By Hospital for Dinciaes ofthe Hart, de,” Croia’ 0 "ea. not. iniaaie 
Cc a . 3 foderu History in the 
University of ‘Oni rd. Vo we ‘and iL. tans ane. ‘With Plans. 8vo, 24s. 
(Inland postage 61.) | Anna van Schurman: Artist, Scholar, Saint 
This work is a continuation of the “ History of the Commonwealth By UNA BIRCH, With Llustrations, 8vo, 63, 6d. ne 
iP tte.” undertaken and left unfinished by Dr. S. R. Gardiner. (Intand postage 5d.) 
- - — | Besides being known throughouf Europe for her art, her learning and 
* he net nn an Schurman w he leadine eminist of } ar 
Modern Constitutions i i: te ee ees, ns 
Study Science. By LEONARD ALSTON, “ ae a ee se legging eer 
i D D tor of th Ne n-Colleviate Students in Economies and History, with man. Toge rw 1 Jean de Labadi 6 unded a I $36 
, Rev il. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, community for members of both sexes known as the Labadist sect 
“This story was worth telling, and Miss Birch’s monograph does full justice 
Economie and Fiscal Factsand Fallacies. toit. There is a note of distinction in her writing which is by no means 
y r GUILFORD MOLESWORTH, K.C.LE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6c. . always present in works of this kiud, aad which adds greatly the pl ire of 





(Inlatid postage ‘i) reading.”’— Westminster Gazette, 


Row, London, E.C, 


GREEN & CO., 
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HARPER’S 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


8 Complete Stories by 


RUDYARD KIPLING 
MARK TWAIN 


W. D. HOWELLS, ANNIE T. SLOSSON, 
&c. 
THE ENERGY OF RADIUM By FREDERICK SODDY 
(Glasgow University). 
REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES DARWIN 
By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE 
PARIS By B. D. COOPER 
Etchings by C. H. WHITE 
THE ART OF HAROLD SPEED 
Profusely Illustrated By C. H. CAFFIN 


60 Illustrations, many being Full-pages 
in Colours by Howard Pyle, E. Shippen 
Green, F. Walter Taylor, Frank Craig, &c. 





SEVEN ENGLISH CITIES 

Illustrated, 10s. 6d. W. D. HOWELLS 
THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 

Illustrated, 5s. net. Cc. RANN KENNEDY 
THE TECHNIQUE OF SPEECH 

Illustrated, 5s. net. DORA DUTY JONES 
ENGLISH SPELLING & SPELLING REFORM 

6s. net. Prof. T. R. LOUNSBURY 
MADAME DU BARRY 

Portrait, 7s. 6d. H. NOEL WILLIAMS 
CURIOSITIES OF THE SKY 

Illustrated, 6s. net. GARRETT P. SERVISS 
GOING DOWN FROM JERUSALEM 

Illustrated, 6s. NORMAN DUNCAN 
ANT COMMUNITIES: a Study in Natural Civics. 

Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. Dr. H. C. McCOOK 
THE HUMAN WAY 

5a. L. COLLIER WILLCOX 


HARPER'S LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT 


Cloth, 2s. 61. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
Latest Issues. Please write for Complete List, 
Prof. RUDOLF EUCKEN 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEW IDEALISM 
Sir WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S. 


Prof. REINHOLD SEEBERG 
REVELATION AND INSPIRATION 
PAUL VINOGRADOFF 
ROMAN LAW IN MEDIA VAL EUROPE 
Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.R:S. 
THE ETHER OF SPACE 
Prof. JOHANNES WEISS 


DIAMONDS 


PAUL AND JESUS 
Cc. H. HAWES, M.A., and HARRIET BOYD 


HAWES, M.A. 
CRETE THE FORERUNNER OF GREECE 


FICTION 


WARWICK DEEPING 
6s THE RETURN OF THE PETTICOAT 





REX BEACH 

63. THE SILVER HORDE 
MARY E. WILKINS 

bs. THE WINNING LADY 


MARGARET DELAND 
6s. WHERE THE LABORERS ARE FEW 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 

3s. 6d. BEASLEY’S CHRISTMAS PARTY 
MARGARET CAMERON 

63. Tuk INVOLUNTARY CHAPERON 
BERTRAM SMITH 

Bs. Gd. THE PERFECT GENIUS 





Piease write for Itustrated Leafiet. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 





cd. 
Gay & Hancock's Lis; 


Size 8 in. by 5} in. 400 pp., cloth gilt, extra, 8. 6d. nel 
A HANDBOOK OF 


MODERN FRENCH PAINTING 
By D. CADY EATON, M.A, 


With 250 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs, 


Here, in compact and convenient form, are 208 brief biographi 
artists of any note whatever from the time of Watteau to the present das 








—$$__ 
Size 8} in. by 5} in., 426 pp., cloth gilt, extra, 12s, 6d net 


SUN AND SHADOW IN SPain 
By MAUD HOWE 


With 4 Plates in Colour and 41 Illustrations from Photographs, 


Mr. Courtyey says in the Telegraph :—“ Miss Maud Howe's new vol 
one of the pleasantest of travel books we have read for some time......Of mee 
buildings and scenes we get impressions charmingly suggestive, ae 
Spanish art there are some admirable passages, for the visitors saw much « 
saw understandingly.”’ aad 





ee 
Size 8} in. by 5} in., 176 pp., cloth gilt, 4s, 6d. net, 


CHOOSING A VOCATION 
By FRANK PARSON, Ph.D. 


Part I.—The Personal Investigation. Part II.—The Industrial 
Investigation. Part III.—The Organisation and the Work. 


Crown 8vo, 266 pp., cloth gilt, 2s, 6d, net, 


WEDGES: a Volume of Essays 
By CHARLES B. WHEELER 


Being some expressions of opinion on the following subjects :—" Labels,* 
* Criteria,” “‘ Gifts,’ Milton’s “* Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce,” “ The Tea 
Commandments,”’ ‘‘ The Morality of the Earth Shaker,” “ Scepticism,” “ Pary 
Government,” “‘ The Bonds of Matrimony,”’ &, . 





Size 6 in. by 4} in, cloth gilt, 18, not. 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM JUNIOR 
Translated from the Original Bornese into English Verse by 
WALLACE IRWIN. 

With Dlustrations by GELETT BURGESS, 


Also bound in lambskin or velvet persian, 2s. net, and 
velvet calf, 3s. Gd. net. 
*.* The above is a humorous skit on FitzGerald’s classic in praise of smoking, 


London: GAY & HANCOCK, Ltd., Henrietta Street, Strand. 


—————— 


Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, thus referred to 
“A New Way of Life” :— 


“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Srectrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which t 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, tt 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London 
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Reading a Pleasure—not a Task 





fach Volume in large type and simple words. 
Handsomely pound in cloth, 6{ by 5, price 1s. 6d. 


AugustuS—The Adventures of 
a Little Boy in Search of his 


a Way. 

By the Countess of Jersey. 

With Coloured and other Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, R.I. 


Tiny True Tales of Animals 


Edited by Mary Macleod. 
With Coloured and other Illustrations by Harry 
Rountree. 


very Short Stories in | The Olid Oak Chest; 
vary Short Werds. By or, A Book a Great 
Woo. Bewnsine Pia NKFT. Treasure. With 6 Full- 
with lustrations by T. Pym. page Coloured Illustrations by 
F. M. RuDLAND. 

Two are Company; Or, tommy’s Tiny Tales. By 
Madge and May at) ithe Dowager LaDy LEIGH 
Work and Play. By Mrs. & Hon. A. Lerqu. Numerous 
Piety, Author of “Mixed | Jitnstrations in Black-and- 
Pickles,” &c. With 6 dhaaee White. besides 6 Co eee 
Coloured Plates by F. D. Plates by F. MEYERHEM. 
BESGOED. What Sheila Did. By Mrs. 
The Child’s Own Story C. J. BAKER. Illustrations in 
Book. With 6 Coloured Black-and-White, besides 6 
Illustrations by T. Pym. 45th Coloured Plates by F. Meyrr- 
Thousand. HEIM. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co., Ltd., 
3 & 4 Paternoster feennnainetntte London. 


How “Ready, | Four of the Best and Most 
Popular Annuals for Children of the Empire 


CHATTERBOX. 


LARGE “PAGES. COLOURED PLATES. 
CHATTERBOX. 

OVER 250 NEW “A CHILD’S 

ILLUSTRATIONS. LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
Coloured Boards, 3s.; Cloth Bevelied, Gilt + > 5s. 
Weekly Numbers, id. ; Monthly Parts, 3d 


The TIMES said ‘Chatterbox’ is one of the best children’s books we 
ve seen 
The SCHOOL GUARDIAN said :—*“ The most yx = ve lume for children 
ever published. Both pictures and tet tterpress are very good.”’ 
SUNDAY. 
416 6 
LARGE PAGES. COLOURED PLATES. 


250 ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SUNDAY. 


“SUNDAY,” Bound Volume, Coloured Boards, 3s.; Cloth 
Bevelied, Gilt Edges, 5s. 
Weekly Numbers, id.; Monthly Parts, 3d. 
S A difficult problem solved as well as it can be anywhere.”"—Spectator. 
ween imag! ne nothing better.’’—Times, 


THE PRIZE. 
FOR BOYS. FOR GIRLS. 
13 Coloured Plates and over 70 other Pictures. 
Bound to suit all tastes. 
1s. 2d., Paper; 1s. 6d., Pictorial Boards; 2s., Cloth; 
“ 2s. 6d., Cloth Gilt. 
As a present for young children it would be difficult to find a better book.’ 


— Westminster Gasette. 
_LEADI NG STRINGS. 
LARGE EASY 
BABY's ANNUAL. TYPE. WORDS. 


Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d.; Hlustrated Paper Boards, 1s. 6d. 


“Pull of storie *s such as the youngest can understand. It makes one of the 


Prettiest of gift books. Nothing could be better.” Daily Telegraph. 





In Four Volumes. Price 42s. per Vol. 


A 
HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH 
FURNITURE. 


By 


PERCY MACQUOID. 


With Plates in Colour after SHIRLEY SLOCOMBE, 
and numerous Illustrations. 


The Most Complete and Exhaustive Work 
on English Furniture ever published. 





In every case the Illustrations have been made 
from the objects themselves, and are faithful in detail 
and colour, carving and natural grain being vividly 


set forth. 


This magnificent work places England once and 
for all as pre-eminent in the Art of Cabinet-making, 
and it is now possible, for the first time, to realise 
the wealth of treasure England possesses in her own 


furniture. 


Vol. I. comprises The Age of Oak 

The Age of Walnut 
The Age of Mahogany 
The Age of Satin Wood 


i « 
vy 


Illustrated Prospectus can be obtained from 
the leading Booksellers, or of the Publishers. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Ltd., 





. WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd, 
and 4 Paternoster Building gs, London; and all Booksellers 


34 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
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BLACKWOODS’ AUTUMN BOOKS 


LADY WAKE’S REMINISCENCES. Edited by by 
LUCY WAKE. Illustrated with Portraits, 12s. 6d. net. 

** Reminiscences told in so lively a vein, with so much literary charm, yet so sanely and unpretentiously 

written, acquire by the general suffrage of sensible people a permanent place in the biographical literature 


of their day.’ ’—Pall Mall Gaz tte. 
“This delightful book, ‘Lady Wako’s Reminiscences,’ should be one of the most popular books of the 


season.”’—Globe, 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN STUART BLACKIE 


TO HIS WIFE. With a few Earlier Ones to his Parents, Selected and Edited 
by his Nephew, A. STODART WALKER. 12s. 6d. net 
“Nothing that has been written upon the late Professor Blackie can te brought into even distant com- 
parison with this volume as a revelation of a very remarkable pe ae my The marvellous variety and 
viv acity of the Se letters is 8c: arcely tobe even indicated in a brief reviev -Glasgow Herald 











3 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S FRIENDS. 
MAcCUNN, Author of “ Mary Stuart.” With Portraits, 10s. net. 
“Saturated with knowledge of the later Eighteenth and early Nineteenth 
original research, and brightened with sympathetic humour.’’- Morning Post. 
“If anything could revivify a taste for his solid worth and stir up within these degenerates the desire 
to know something of Scott and his works, it should be this book of Mrs. MacCunn's,’’—Daily Chronicle, 


TRAVELS IN THE UPPER EGYPTIAN DESERTS. 
By ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL, Chief Inspector of the Department of Antiquities, 
Upper Egypt. With numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

“We can imagine usthing so caignites as reading Mr. Weigall’s fascinating story." 


THE WORK AND PLAY OF A GOVERNMENT 


INSPECTOR. By HERBERT PRESTON-THOMAS, C.B. With a Preface by the 
Right Hon. JOHN BURNS, M.P. 10s. 6d. net. 


** Bubbling over with good stories The pages sparkle, and no one who picks the 


lay it it dow n unfinished.”’’— Times, 
THE ENCHANTED ISLAND, 


By ALFRED NOYES, Author of ‘‘ Drake : an English Epic,” 
“The Forest of Wild Thyme,” &c. 5s. net. 

“Mr. Alfred Noyes is to be congratulated on a most notable achievement, and to be thanked for a book 
which illustrates so abundantly the fact Gat poetry is still flourishing in the land of Keats and Shelley, 
Swinburne and Meredith.’ Darty Telegraph 

“Charming, dexterous, brilliant verse 

* Full of exquisite work.’ aay Chronicle. —We 


sy FLORENCE 


Century, is enriched by 


—Pall Mall Gazette, 


book up is likely to 


and other Poems. 
“Forty Singing Seamen,” 





Mr. Noyes has done excellent and memorable work.’ 


minster Gazette, 


A NEW NOVEL by ‘the Author of 
CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C., and THE GREAT AMULET 


(Both of which are now issucd in the Popular Shilling Form). 


CANDLES IN THE WIND. 


By MAUD DIVER. 6s. 
Mrs. Diver's previous books have reached a circulation of 100,090 copies. 


“Mrs. Diver writes of the Eng thy hardly exceeded 
by the best of her rivals En ~ wrt ally a story to read.’ 


The PATH to HONOUR. 6s.| THE BACKGROUND. 6s. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of “The By W. J. ECCOTT, Author of “ His Indolence 
Warden of the Marches,”’ &, of Arras,” 


THE SOME EVERYDAY FOLK 
BLUFFSHIRE COURIER. 6s.| AND DAWN. 6s. 


By PENTLAND PEILE, Author of “Clanbrae.”” By MILES FRANKLIN, Author of “ My 


Brilliant Career. 
BLACK MARK. 6s.| A MAN’S MAN. 6s. 
By “A WHISPER,” A brilliant new author. 


lish in India with a vividne onal a cription and sym} 


puntry Life. 


aXe. 





By IAN HAY, Author of * The Right Stuff,” &c. 


“BLACKWOOD” 


DECEMBER 





for contains 


The Twenty-seventh Notch. 
A Scottish Johnson. 


The Lighter Side of my Official Life. 
By Sir ROBERT 


By A. T. S. GOODRICK 


nlc Service. 
ANDERSON, K.C,B. 
The Brooch. By NEIL MUNRO 
Lord Halifax to his Daughter. 
Mount Ida. 
Ninety Days’ 
Old Bally. 
Musings without Method. 
Science, Real and False—Lombroso’s Method 
—A Mad World—The British Academy—Academies, 
French—The Triumph of the Censor—Compromise. 


The Inteliectual Bankruptcy of Liberalism. 


By ALFRED NOYES 
Leave—Nowhere. 


By Colonel ST. QUINTIN 


—‘* The Man of Genius” 
English and 
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NEW BOOKs ~ 
SPECIAL MESSENGER® 


ROBERT W. Chame 


___ Third large edition in | Preparation, 


EGYPT. 


—— 
15s. net, 


PIERR 
Coloure d Plates by A, Keune 


THE 108. 6a. aa 
ARABIAN NIGHTs., 
KATE 
_Coloured Plates by ames aa 
MY 128. Od. aa 
FRIENDS THE FRENCH, 
ROBERT HARBOROUGH SHERARD 


Brilliant Parisian Reminiscences 


a 


MODERN WOMAN AND 
HOW TO MANAGE HER 


WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 
Invaluable to Married Men, 


MY 
SUMMER 


6s. net, 


IN LONDON, 


JAMES MILNE, 


A fascinating causerie, 


6s, net, 
THE QUINTESSENCE ' 
OF NIETZSCHE. 
J. M. KENNEDY, 
a An account of his life hag 
STORIES 3s. 6d. net 
FROM THE OPERAS. 


GLADYS DAVIDSON, 
The third volume in this series, 


and works, 


WERNER LAURIE, 


SWIFTHAND. 


A NEW, SIMPLE, AND RAPID 
METHOD OF WRITING. 


Clifford’s Inn, London, 


Invented by the Right Hon. 
Sir EDWARD CLARKE, KC. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 
ious and clever.” 
- The R ad, 
“A modified shorthand with some advan- 
tages of its own, particularly in regard to 
legibility."—Birmingham Daily Post. 
“Easily learnt by any person of ordinary 
Newcasile Weekly Journ al, 


“ Extremely ing 


ability.”— 

“It is certainly a simple system that 
may be mastered in a very short time.” 
—Colonial Printer. 


ONE SHILLING, of all Booksellers. 


LETTERS FROM GEORG 
ELIOT TO ELMA STUART. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


“ Alladmirers of George "7 t will surely 
join in a feeling of gratitude ) Mr. Roland 
Stuart for pub Jishing x this etle volume of 
letters addressed to his mother by the great 
novelist.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Every admirer of the w ritings of Georg? 
Eliot will be delighte i with these charming 
letters.”—Publishers’ Circular. 

London : 


MARSHALL, 
KENT & CO., 


HAMILTON, 
Ltd. 


SIMPKIN, 








ary 
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yp, HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


m NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 


es, uniform with the Author's “ Josep oh Vance,” “ Alice-for- 
Short,” and ‘‘Somehow Good. Crown 8vo, 10s, 
’ 
eed a worthy companion to ‘Joseph Vance’ and 
ajtis ind In Mr. De Morpan’s new book we 


sors 
-~ i eetimate that there are about 300,000 words, and 


nt testimony to his charm is that we 

most qe in any way too much. Whether depicting 

do not in slumdom, drama in a suburban middic-class 

wagedy comedy in a country mansion, the author shows 
himself master of his materials.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


Heinemann’s Library of Modern Fiction. 


BELLA DONNA. 


BY ROBERT HICHENS. 2 vols., 4s. net. 
#one of the best novels we have ever read, and quite the 
best that Mr. Hichens has written.”- SATURDAY REVIEW. 


THE HUNGRY HEART. 


By D. G. PHILLIPS. 1 vol., 3s. net, 


THE STREET OF ADVENTURE. 


By PHILIP GIBBS, 1 vol., 3s. net. 


HEDWIG IN ENGLAND. 


By the Author of “Marcia in Germany.” 1 vol., 3a, net. 


BEYOND MAN’S STRENGTH 


By M. HARTLEY, 1 vol., 3s. net, 


A SENSE OF SCARLET. 
By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 1 vol., 3s. net. 


THE WHITE PROPHET. 


By HALL CAINE, 2 vols., 4s. net, 


THE MAGNETIC NORTH. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS. Popular Edition. Cloth, 2s. net. 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 


By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
vols., fully Ilustrated in Colour and from Photographs, er. 4to, 36s. net. 


AUTOGRAPH EDITION DE LUXE.—Limited to 300 Numbered copies, 
ech signed by Sir Ernest Shackleton and the members of the Sh re Party, 
with additional Illustr atior 1s and Text, printed on Dutch Hand-made Paper 
with special water-mark, medium 4to, vellum, £10 10s. net, 


ITALIAN HOURS. 
By HENRY JAMES. 
Qustrated in Colour by JOSEPH PENNELL, 
THE LAND OF THE LION. 
By Dr. W. 8S. RAINSFORD. 
Fully Ulustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 
THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 


By ALPHONSE BERGET. 
Profusely ‘Tllustrated, demy ‘Rvo, 12s, 6d. net, 


ORPHEUS: 


A Universal History of Religions. 
By Dr. SALOMON REINACH, Author of “‘ Apollo,” Demy 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By P, A. EROPOTKIN, Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE TRIBUNAL OF THE TERROR: 


A Study of Paris in 1793-95. 
By G. LENOTRE. Profusely Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s, net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE DINO. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. net, 
THE RETURN OF LOUIS XVIIL, 1814-15. 
By GILBERT STENGER. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s, net. 


LEAVES. Essays and Sketches. 


By VIOLET CLARKE. Crown &vo, 5s, 


In two volum 





Demy 4to, 25s. net. 


MR. RACKHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


UNDINE. 


Adapted from the German by W. L. Courtney. 
Mlustrated in Colour by ARTHUR RAC <A Crown 4to, 7s. 64. net. 
4.B.—This is the only entirely Now and Original Work by 

Mr. Rackham to be published this year. 


Illustrated by the Same Artist. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Crown 4to, 15s. t. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF SPAIN. 


By W. W. COLLINS, R.L 
With 60 Water Colour Drawings by the Author. Demy 8vo, lés. net. 
Also an Edition de Luxe, 128, net. 


—————. ———_—_—____ 
Mr. Heinemann’ s ittustrated List post-free. 






BLACKIE’S LIST 


An ienportant Work on pa Just Issued. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


JAPAN 
IN WORLD POLITICS 


A STUDY IN INTERNATIONAL DYNAMICS. 
By HENRY DYER, C.E., M.A., D.Se., 


Emeritus Professor, Imperial University of Tokyo; 
formerly Principal of and Professor of Engineering in the Imperial 
College of Engineering, Tokyo ; 
Author of “Dai Nippon, the Britain of the East.” 
The scope of the book will be best realised from the 
titles of the chapters, which are as follows :— 





Meeting of the Far East and the West—Rise of Japan as a 
13) ld-Power—Factors of National Life—Civilizations of E and 
West—Japan and the Pacific Area (two chapters)- Japa n and the 
West, Fc., ec. 

“Professor Dyer’s former book, ‘Dai Nippon,’ is an instructive history of 
the national evolution of Japan since it came under the influence of Western 
ideas. His present work, well described in its sub-title as ‘a study in inter 
national dynamics,’ is an account of still more recent developments, and a 
careful reckoning of the prospects of the future A thoughtful, well-informed, 
and clearly reasoned book, it should prove profitable reading to those interested 
in the international ; rol lem as it presents itself in the world-politics of to-day,” 

—Scot in, 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY 


CAPT. F. S. BRERETON 
A HERO OF SEDAN: 


A Tale of the Franco-Prussian War. Illustrated by Stan.ey L. 
Woop. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 6s. 


JOHN BARGREAVE’S GOLD: 


A Tale of Adventure in the Caribbean. IMlustrated by 
Cuares M. Suetpon. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s, 


Reviewing “‘A Hero of Sedan,” the “ Spectator” says:— 


“The Franco-Prussian War docs not bDeiong to past history 
in the sense in which the Crimean War so belongs. It began 
an era of which we have not by any means scen the cnd. 
This is a statement which it does not concern us ncw to 
prove. We make it because it accounts fer the epccial 
interest which a really good story of the campaign is 
bound to raise; such a story we have here. Cantain 
Brereton knows his subject. We follow the adventures of 
his hero, who is not by any means one of the stock figures 
which serve this purpose, and at the same time get a cloar 
idea of the campaign Altogether, it is an exccilcnt story 
without a word about love in it,—a feature very much to 
be commended.” 


Other Books by CAPT. BRERETON 


Large crown 8vo. Iiustrated by Eminent Artists. 
Beautifully Bound in Cioth, with Ornamental Cover Design 
and Olivine Edges. 


Roughriders of the Pampas: a Tale of Ranch Life in 
South America. 5s 


With Rifie and Bayonet: a Story of the Boer War. 5s. 

In the King’s Service: a Tale of Cromwell's Invasion of 
Ireland, 5s. 

A Gallant Grenadier: 

In the Grip of the Mullah: a Ta 

Under the Spangied Banner: a Tale of the Spa 


nerican War, 5s, 
With Shield and Assegai: a Tale of the Z 


One of the Fighting Scouts: a Tale 
hl, 





a Story of the Crimean War. 5s, 


eof Somaliland. 6s, 


nish- 


ilu War. 3s. 6d, 
of Guerilla 





rfare in South Afric 
The Dragon of Pekin: a Story of the Boxer Revolt. 3s, 6d, 
‘Captain Brereton is an impetuous story-teller. He seems to take by the 
hand, and rush one headlong through a series of starting adventures 
“Captain Brereton has long since won his spurs as a skilful writer of boys’ 





stories.” — Westminster Gazette, 


*.* Messrs. Blackie and Son, Ltd., will be pleased to send 
gratis and post-free their Cataiogues of General Litera- 
ture and Christmas Gifi-Books on receipt of a postcard. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED. 
LONDON: 50 OLD BAILEY, E., 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 23 Bedford Street, W.C. 


GLASGOW—DUBLIN—BOMBAY, 
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CONSTABLE AND _COMPAny 











THE TWO MOST BEAUTIFUL BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. With 40 Full-page Plates in Colour and numerous Drawings in the Text by 


4to, cloth, 15s. net. W. LEE HANKEY Edition yey Pagre to 250 


“ Messrs. Constable offer an illustrated edition of Goldsmith’s famous poem which has probably never been surpassed 
quality of its illustrations......The illustrator brings to the work much more than merely artistic skill and taste He has — 
himself in the quiet charm of that imaginary but very real little English village, and in the touching simplicity of the }itt le - 
that mean so much to its inhabitants......NO DAINTIER CHRISTMAS PRESENT COULD BE GIVEN TO ANY ONE THAN 
THIS.” Daily Telegraph. ° AN 


THE FAIRY-TALES OF THE BROTHERS GRIMY 


With 40 Full-page Plates in Colour and 70 Drawings in the Text by 


ARTHUR RACKHAM 


4to, cloth, 15s. net. 
H.B.—*The best of Mr. Rackham’s work.”—Westminster Gazelte 


N.B.—“ His best work is here, and all of his characteristic style.”—Daily News. 
N. -B.- as The most interesting of the Rackham pub lications......as a gift-book it could searcely be surpasse 1.” —Birn inqgham Post 


SHERIDAN |THE BOOK OF Cupp. 


By WALTER SICHEL Being an Anthology from the English Pocts, 
’ “ ° - 
Author of “Emma, Lady Hamilton.” In 2 vols. fully Tlus- With an Introduction by HENRY NEWBOLT, and % 
trated, demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. Illustrations by THE LADY HYLTON, 
THE FIRST REVIEW. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
“The two lavishly and most interestingly illustrated volumes 


of biography and sogial history which Mr. Walter Sichel has com- | ‘THE CIRLHOOD OF UEEN ELIZAB 
piled with so much industry, and written with such a finely | ETH 
sustained passion of enthusiasm and descriptive power, will not A Narrative in Contemporary Letters. 

only, we fancy, be immediately and widely read, but will become 

one of those works which no future student of politics or of the By F. A. MUMBY, 

theatre will care to ignore......Those of us who know most of what | Editor of “The Le tters of Literary Men.” With an Introduction by B, & 
has hitherto been published concerning Sheridan will find an Atl » M.A. Lllustrated, demy 8vo, 10s 6d. net 

infinity of entirely fresh material here The result of it all is ** An exceedingly interesting and attractive narrative.”"—Globe, 

that wo know Sheridan better than we knew him before, admire | “Mr. Frank A. Mumby, in ‘The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth * (Constable 
him more, and pity him more ...A brilliant achievement Ho | poh tive guive of "A es me + Po dmd 7 katenn” or Se 
tells the story of the elopement with Miss Linley and subsequent | jnterost of Mr Mum? y's selection of documents are of the very highest 
marriage with a fulness and romantic detail never approached, to | order.’ ‘Westminster Gasette 


PEAKS AKO GLACIERS OF NUN KUN LOWBON LIFE OF YESTERDAY 


By FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN & WILLIAM M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) Demy 8vo, 7s. €4. net 
HUNTER WORKMAN ” Mr Ric kett is an excellent showman. He throws picture after picture oa 
3 , : the sheet, each clear cut and arresting, the whole forming, as it were, » pageant 
With Map and 92 LIllustrations, 4to, 18s. net. of the aaiee io and pow cut and arrest Daily Ne 0s. sae ; wae 
“Tt is refreshing to handle a volume entirely devoted to the glaciers, snow 
mountains, and icefields of India. Merely from the point of view of photo = . 
graphy this book on Nun Ken is a remarkable achievement I have seen THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT iN ENGLISH POETRY 
nothing better in the wey of artistic reproduction for many a day. These illus aie : 
trations are far reenoved fr ym the mass of half-tone photography and bad By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
photogravures with which many publishers seem to think it necessary to Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
‘embellish * their books.”’"—Sphere. ai ° : 
“The m ost futons sting book that has been placed in my hands for « long 


HOGARTH’S LONDON 2s a 


By H. B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. A NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR LANCIANI 


Prefisely Hlustrated, demy 60,28. net, WANDERINGS IN THE ROMAN CAMPAGHA 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI, 


8 R j T A 1 N A T B A Y Author of “The Golden Days of the Renaissance in Rome,” &. Bichly 


Illustrated, 4to, 21s, net 
By SPENSER WILKINSON, nent pee. : — 
Chichele Professor of Military History in the University of Oxford, MISS SILBERRAD’S NEW NOVEL 


prin ORDINARY PEOPLE 


“This book, containing as it does a maste erly presentment of the dangers 
which bes set the lwtjah State, and of the insuficiency of our prepara tions to By UNA z SILBERRAD, 


encounter them with ecess, will not only cause every one who reads it . : x se 
to become Letter informed, but will als » enable many the oughtful | oaneees to Author of “The Good Comrade,” “ Desire,”” &c. 6s, 
add something, by th ir eff rts, to the sum of our security.’’- Times Now Ready at aii ciarartee and Booksellers’. 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 


Edited by OSWALD R. DAWSON 
No. & MICHAELMAS TERM 


CONTENTS 
LET KNOWLEDGE BE POWER Lt.-Col. ALSAGER Potiock ; THE PHILOSOPHER’S DISCOVERY, oe. 

















M. Pattison Mom 


TOMES AN LUINTS OF im > LICK GEDDES 
HOMES AND HAUNTS OF CARLYLE Prof. Partick GeDD"S! ¢ apap: q SINGER OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
SOME SERVIAN FOLK TALES W. B. Forsten-BoviLh Ricuarp Davst 


THRIFT ON FIFTEEN SHILLINGS A WEEK | THE MACHINE STOPS E, M, Forstss 
Curné pr Campagne | REVIEW SECTION 


NOW READY. Price 2s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, 8s. 6d. postage free. 
CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange Street London | wc 
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MACMILLAN — & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Indian Speeches, I907-I909. By VISCOUNT MORLEY. 
Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 









Dr. Sven Hedin’s New Book. 


Tyans-Llimalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet. By Dr. 
SVEN HEDIN. With 388 Illustrations from Photographs, Water-Colour Sketches, 
and Drawings by the Author, and 10 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. [D L. 








New Book by the Author of “The Man-Eaters of Tsavo 
In the Grip of the Nytka. Further Adventures in British last 
Africa. By LIEUT.-COLONEL #. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. With Iilus- 
trations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


DAILY NEWS.—“If you wish to enjoy the wildest dangers by proxy, here is the book for you......As a book 
of sport and adventure this, we feel, is the book of the season.” 




















The French Pastellists of the Eighteenth; Lord Kelvin’s Early Home. D ) 
Century. By Hanpaye Macraun. Edited by | Recollections of his Sister, the late Mrs. Eliz 
'. LEMAN HARE. With 40 Examples in Colour and 12 in | together with 10 Family Letters and a Supp! tary 
Bleck, Demy 4to, 42s. net. Chapter by the Editor, ELIZABETH THOMSON KING. 
*.* Ill ted Prospectus post-free on application. | With TNlu itions, Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 





© The Greek Text, | ae 
The Epistle of St. James. The Greek I The Acharnians of ’ Aristophanes. With 
with Introduction and Commentary as far as Chapter IV., , : . F 
: m 3 : : ape RT Introduction, English Pre Translation, Critical Noté id 
Verse 7, and Additional Notes. By the late F. J. A. HORT, Commentary. . By W. J. M. STARKIE, . tin mc 
D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 8vo, & Classical I 









New 6s. Novels. 


The Education of Uncle Paul. 
Algernon AC WeOe, 


Essays on Greek Literature. By lt. Y. 
TYRRELL, Litt.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 








Author of ‘ »»”” &e. Aristophanes and the Political Parties 
The story of the im life of an imaginative and mystical By Maurice Croisi mr, 
man of mature years, who is led by a little child to “find” at Athens. By Maurice Croiset. Translated 
himeolf, by JAMES LOEB, A.B. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





Robert Emmet. Stephen Gwynn. | 


An Historical HKomance. 





be -tetntgertny in English Verse,—lart [. 








ILY TELEGRAPU.—“ Mr. Stephen Gwynn is to be congratulated Ue diy the King, Oecd pus at Kolonus, Antig By 
; f work; the writing is excellent, the emotion is never | AR THI RS. WAY, D.Lit. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. n 
re led up to and described with an ease and | 















force which prove him a master of romance,” 





The Principles es Religious evelop- 
ment: a Psychological and Philosophical Study. 
By GEORGE cALLOWAY. M.A. BD. D.Phil. 8vo, 
10s. net. 


AGentie Knight of Old Brandenburg. | 
Naor inn es Major, 
Author of “Dorothy Vernon,” &c. | 



















The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. | 


= - a 
By JANE ADDAMS, Author of “ Democracy and Social | 3rd Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 







Christmas (December) Number. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Pr 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 168. 


LONDON SOLITUDE. By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
THE HOLY LAND. I. Baalhec, the Town of the Sun, By ROBERT 


ee Oe Spee Sey Oe |An Introductory Logic. By Professor J.wes 
= 2 : E. CREIGHTON. 3rd Edition, Revised and Enlarged th 
| the Addition of New Problems and Examples. | 1 Svo, 


6s. net. 










7th Edition Just Published. 









by Jam FUERIN £ a z f i i 1 
Au TTLE Sona tenon eemeamines.| - ETE 0 Public International 
THe ny rom / Law. By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.D, 
. Burcomasr ER’S ng Be A Story. By JACOB A, RIIS, e 4) —_— T ‘ ] ” I ‘ 
f “How the Other Halt es,” “The Old Town,” &e. Mex rof the l ite of International Law. 7th | ion. 





Globe 8vo, 3s. 


4nd numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. ' 


Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE EVOLUTION OF ITALIAN 


SCULPTURE. 
By LORD BALCARRES, M.P., F.S.A. Illustrated, royal 8vo, 
21s. net. 


THE MEDICI. 


By Colonel G. F. YOUNG, C.B. 
tions, 2 vols., 36s. net. 


“The only book, in either Italian or English, in which the history of the 
great Florentine family is traced in its entirety, and so continuous is the 
interest of the suhjeoct metter that there is not a dull page in the 1,056 pages. 
We are elud that an Bnghish writer has been found with the talent, knowledge, 
and industry necessary to the undertaking of a work of the magnitude of 
‘The Medici.’ It is hkely, we think, to become one of the monuments of 
Italian history.’’—Birminyham Post. 


THE CORRESPENDSENCE OF PRISCILLA, 
COUNTESS GF WESTMORLAND. 


Edited by her Daughter, Lady ROSE WEIGALL. With 
Portraits, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


THE RISE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON 


By F. A. SIMPSON, M.A., formerly Exibitioner of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. With Illustrations, de ny 8vo, 12s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHIEF CAMPAICNS 
iN EUROPE SKCE 1792. 


By General A. von HORSETZKY, G.O.C. the 1st Austro- 
Hungarian Army Corps and the Troops in Cracow. Translated 
by Lieutenant K. B. FERGUSON, Royal Garrison Artillery. 
Numerous Maps, 18s. net. 


THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA. 


By Dr. W. E. GEIL. With Illustrations, 21s. net. 


ON THE FORGOTTEN ROAD. 
By HENRY BAERLEIN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“This work savours in form somewhat of the delightful delicacy of ‘La 
Rotisserie de la Reine Pédanque,’ Anatole France's admitted masterpiece......its 
charm is undeniable The book is admirable. It bears the cognisance of its 
times. It is fall of quaint, old-fashioned touches of humour and pathos, 
One lays it down with regret.’’—Observer. 


With numerous Dlustra- 


A BOOK OF FAIRY AND OTHER TALES. 


STORIES TOLD BY THE MILLER. 


By VIOLET JACOB, Author of “ Irresolute Catherine,” “The 
Sheepstealers.” With 7 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


US FOUR. 
By S. MACNAUGHTAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The many readers who delighted in ‘‘A Lame Dog’s Diary” will cordially 
welcome Miss Macnaughtan's autobiography, describing her childhood in 
the Western Highlands, The book, written with the brightness and humour 
which characters this author's works, will strongly appeal to all who cherish 
the memories of their early youth. 


THE FLORENTINE FRAME. 
Miss ELIZABETH ROBINS’ NEW NOVEL. 


Second Impression Now Ready. 6s. 

** Miss Robins has done nething better than this story of love and disappointed 
love, of love which dies and comes to life again......finer individual studies of 
men and women she has never given us......will be read and read again with 
unsbated satidactien.”—Bwmingham Post. 

‘Stands clear above the general mass of novels; it is a book which is a 
sheer joy to read.’’—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


THE VALLEY OF THE KINGS. 
MARMADUKE PICKTHALL’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 


“Mr. Pickthall has a genius for atmosphere, and every individual in his book 
is real, human, and convincing.'’—Morning Leader. 

**One could almost faacy taat Mr. Pickthall had been brought up among the 
working class of Iiggps, so clearly does ‘The Valley of the Kings’ bring them 
lewore us such a book cannot but help us to understand better how these 
pesple feel and think, aad how incompreheusible and often ridiculous we aliens 
wast seem to them.””—Obveerver. 


IN THE SHADE. 
Miss VALENTINA HAWTREY’S NEW NOVEL. 6s, 


NAMELESS. 
The Hon, Mrs. WALTER FORBES’ NEW NOVEL. 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W, 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S Ljs7 
- re, 


Completing the 50th Year of Publication (the Janu, 
Issue will form the JUBILEE NUMBER.) lary 


“CORNHILL” 


For DECEMBER. Price One Shilling 
Contents. ‘ 

Canadian Born. Chaps. 5-6. By Mrs, Humpury Wapp, 

A Haunting Verse, By Sir Henry Lucy. 

Votes for Men. By Mary CHOLMONDELEY. 

The Tattie-Bogle. By Jane H. Finpuarter. 

King Solomon’s Vigil. By Sir Freprrick Pottocg, Bart, 

An Italian Patriot. By Janet Ross. 

In and Out of Parliament. By Ian Matcorm. 

The Moravian Church. By Evetyn Marcu Puruurpps, 

St. Andrew’s Eve. By W. J. Barcuetper. 

Women at the Polls. By Mrs. LAuRENcE Gomme, 

Curiosities of Acclimatisation. By Frepexic Boyz, 

The Osbornes. Chap. 6. By E. F. Benson, 








With 3 Portraits, small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


SIR WILFRID LAWSON: a Memoir 
By the Rt. Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, P.C., 


Author of “Collections and Recollections,” &c, 


Daily Chronicle.—“ Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s humour was part of the kindly and 
sunny nature of the man. There are many specimens of it in this book... An 
excellent presentation of a noble life.” 


With 16 Illustrations and a Map, small demy 8vo, 7s, 64, net, 


By the late J. E. VINUENT. 
Country Life.—“ An excellent piece of work......it teems with knowledge, and 
is very agreeably written. The book may be thoroughly recommended alike t 
lovers of the Thames and to the general reader.”’ 





In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


FIFTY YEARS OF NEW JAPAN, 
Compiled by Count SHIGENOBU OKUMA, late Prime 


Minister of Japan and Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
others. Edited by MARCUS B. HUISH. 

Daily News.—‘* This monumental account of national change and development 
is likely to have a permanent interest for the serious reader. It will bea 
necessary work on the shelves of every library—probably it will be the standard 
work on modern Japan—for many a long day.” 





Large post Svo, 6s, net. 


SAN CELESTINO: 


An Essay in Reconstructiom 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH, 
Author of “ Marotz,” “‘ Admonition,” ‘‘ Dromina,” &c, 
Westminster Gazette.—* Mr. Ayscough’s book deserves more than attention, 
it deserves study.......We have here a fine, true picture of the ascetic endowed 
with that rare simplicity of soul which enabled him to overcome all the 
temptations of the world.” 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE COMING ENGLISHMAN. 


By Professor JAMES LONG, 
Author of “ British Dairy Farming,” “‘ The Small Farm and its 
Management,” &c. 
Times.—" Mr. Long, an agriculturist of high standing, discusses many of the 
problems of the day, and writes throughout in the spirit of a radical reformer. 


With a Portrait, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


By VISCOUNT ST. CYRES, 
Author of ‘‘ Francois de Fénelon,” &c, 
*.* A masterly and original study of Pascal and of the philosophie 
life and thought of his generation. 











Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


GEORGE I. 4X2 NORTHERN WAR. 


A Study of British Hanoverian Policy In the North of 
Europe in the Years 1709 to 1721. 
By JAMES FREDERICK CHANCE, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 


Author of ‘‘ The Lighthouse Work of Sir James Chance, Bart.” 





Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE BOOK OF FLOWERS. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN and FRANCES MAITLAND. _ 
Large post 8vo, 6d. net. 


THE FUTURE OF THE CONGO. 


An Analysis and Criticism of the Beigian Governments 
Proposals for a Referm of the Condition of Affairs =< 
Congo, submitted to His Majesty's Government on be 
of the Congo Reform Association. 
WITH APPENDICES. 
By E. D. MOREL, 


Author of “Great Britain and the Congo,” &c. 


— 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8W 
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PRINTS. 


HE MEDICI SOCIETY exists for the purpose of bringing within reach of all the 
finest obtainable replicas, in the colours of the Originals, of 
the finest Works of the Great Masters of Painting. Speaking of one 


of the latest issues, the Burlington Magazine (Oct., 1909) said : 


—‘* Among modern publishers 


of prints, The Medici Society has already achieved notable distinction for the excellence of 


its colour facsimiles, but an even greater credit attaches to the taste with which the subjects 


have been chosen........ Prints like this, which are at once true in general effect and will stand the 


ust of the microscope in their details, can never be superseded,” 


PRINTS NOW READY (those marked * ready shortly) :— 


ITALIAN SCHOOLS, 


ParsTER 
Bevuin1, GIAN... 
BorricELLI 

” 

wy 
BRaMANTINO 
Carpaccio, VITT. 
Crasvi, L. v1 
Forut, M. pa ... 


SuBsect 


... The Madonna of the Trees 
... Madonna and Child (Milan) 


... The Vision of St. Augustine 


... The Birth of Venus 

... Putto with Crapes os 
. The Vision of St. Ursula 
. The Annunciation 


Francesca, P, DELLA... 


G1ORGIONB 
» 
LEONARDO 
* st 
Lirrt, Fivrero... 
Lirrt, Finirrrno 
Lom, B. 
Mantsona, A...» 
PisaANELLO 
Prepis, A. DI ... 
~ ” ove 
*,* Editi 
RarHakL 
~ 
TINTORETTO 
TITIAN ... 


” 


Packing and Postage 


FRAMES, suitable for all subjects, are a speciality of The Society. 


... The Archangel Cabriel 


Portrait of a Lady (Milan) 


... Evander and Aeneas ... 
.. Figures in a Landscape 


.. The Last Supper 

... Head of Christ 

... Head of the Virgin (Uff i) 
... The Virgin in Adoration 
-.. Head of the Virgin (Brei 


».. The Madonna with Cherubim... 


... The Vision of St. Eustace 
.«. Beatrice d’Este (Milan) 


li 


n 


(London) 


” ” 


... The Madonna in Creen... 


extra, at 6d. each Print; 


. Madonna della —— 


. Bacchus and Ariadne (Venice) 
a yndon) 


. The ‘Madonna of the Cherries.. 


mited to 300 numbered Copies. 


Prue 


15 
12 
10 
30 
12 
30 
17 
17 
15 
30 
21 
25 


10 
17 


9 


20 
17 
12 
81 


21 
17 
17 
80 


on 
25 


0 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 


oooaas$o 





ENGLISH SCHOOL. 


PaInTeR 
GAINSBOROUGH 
Hoppner 
REYNOLDS 
RoMNEY 
Rossetti 


Pru 
... The Painter’s Daughters a» 
... The Countess of Oxford oo OB 
.. The Holy Family am 
-. Lady Hamiiton with a Coat oo 25 


15 


25 


FLEMISH AND DUTCH SCHOOLS. 


Haus, Franz 
Hoocn, P. 1 
Martsys, . 
RvuBENS... 


Trersorcna, G. ... 
Vermeer, JAN... 


Vos, C. pz 


NATIONAL 


JANSSEN, C, 
UNKNOW N 
ZuccHERo* 


Crovust, Fr. 


Houerin, Hans* 


21 


. Interior ‘with Soktiers . ~ 2 


17 
eee ee 12 
ove coe 17 


«.. The Pearl Necklaco ... mm 
-. Portrait of a Lady 


PORTRAIT SERIES. 


.. John Milton (zt. 10) ... ow 
.. William Shakespeare ... 15 
«. Queen Elizabeth with Rainbow 15 

Ajter publication 17 


OTHER SCHOOLS. 


. Elizabeth of Austria ... ooo 16 
. Christina, Duchess of Milan ... 15 
Ajter publication 17 


17 


(The same in monochrome, 24 in. by 11 in., 5s.) 


additional copies (up to 6) in same parcel, 1d. each beyond first. 


Flat packing extra. 


See Prospectus. 


0 
0 
0 


0 
6 


6 
6 


6 
0 
0 


0 
0 


**The Society holds a limited stock of Frames copied from Italian and other early 
patterns, but cannot guarantee delivery of these at this season unless good notice 


is given. 


All lovers of Art are invited to pay an early visit to The Medici Galleries to inspect 


The Medici Society’s THIRD WINTER EXHIBITION, comprising some 400 “Oid Masters.” 
ARUNDELS 


ALBRECHT 


DURER 


Now on view (until Dec. 24th), an Exhibition of the Complete Series of 


the Reproductions of the Old ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 


A Series of 64 Selected Drawings, chiefly from the Albertina Library, 
Vienna (including several Water-Colours), now ready at prices from 2s, 


to 15s. each. 


The Illustrated Catalogue, 
illustrated, 2d. stamps. 


post-free Is, stamps ; 


un- 


S Some 100 Colour-Collotype Facsimiles after Paintings by the Early 


Flemish, German, and Italian Schools. 


free 6d. stamps. 


The Medici Society’s completely Illustrated Prospectus, containing 
particulars of suitable FRAMES, the ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, &c., 


6d. stamps. 


Summary Lists post-free. 





PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Society,Ltd., 38 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 


Special Illustrated List post- 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESs 


The Cambridge Moder 
Volume vI- " History 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON, LL.D. kaj 
WARD, Litt.D., G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D, aad StL er 
LEATHES, M.A. NLEY 


The Cambridge History of 
English Literature: Volume IV 


Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of Peterhouse, 
and A. R. WADLER, M.A. 

This volume, the title of which is Prose and Poetry, Sir 
Thomas North to Michael Drayton, contains chapters on :— 
Transiators; The Authorised Version and its Influence; Sir 
Walter Ralegh ; The Literature of the Sea, from the Origins 
to Hakluyt; Seafaring and Travel, the Growth of Pro- 
fessional Text Books and Geographical Literature; The 
Song-Books and Miscellanies ; Robert Southwell and Samuel 
Daniel; Thomas Campion; The Successors of Spenser ; 
Michael Drayton; John Donne; The English Pulpit from 
Fisher to Donne ; Robert Burton, John Barclay and John 
Owen; The Beginnings of English Philosophy; Early 
Writings on Politics and Economics; London and the 
Development of Popular Literature; Writers on Country 
Pursuits and Pastimes; The Book Trade, 1557-1625; and 
The Foundation of Libraries. 


The Roman Republic 
By W. E-HEITLAND, M.A.,, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Royal 8vo 
buckram 
Ss net 
half-morocco 
lis net 


It has been the author’s endeavour to trace the whole 
course of the Republic, from the dim legendary days of the 
kingdom and the early Free Commonwealth down to the 
foundation of the Empire; from the single imperium, 
through the republican magistracies and the supremacy 
of the Senate, down to the Principate. Literary, military 
and economic history are touched upon as bearing upon 
public life, and social details as indications of the wend of 
affairs, but the main object has been a political study, 


The Sculptures of Chartres 
Cathedral 


By MARGARET and ERNEST MARRIAGE. The text 
in English and French. 

The object of this book is, with the aid of photography, 
to illustrate the sculptures in a way hitherto unattempted. 
Many of the photographs, of which there are 120, were 
taken with the aid of a telephotographic lens, without 
which the adequate illustration of such a building is 
— gy The text is printed in both English and French, 
and its aim is to elucidate the pictures, to explain the 
subjects and to give their symbolic interpretation, 


The Hague Peace Conferences 
and other International Con- 
ferences Concerning the Laws 


and Usages of War 
By A. PEARCE HIGGINS, M.A., LL.D., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

*The learned labours of Dr. Pearce Higgins have left 
nothing undone to make [these documents | fully intelligible, 
whether as to nice international points or to that public 
epinion to which all thoughtful students look for the ulti- 
mate sanction of international law The volume forms a 
valuable contribution to the literature of the law of 
nations.’’—Scotsman 


Select Essays in Anglo-American 
Legal History 


Compiled and edited by a committee of the Association of 
American Law Schools. In three volumes. Vol. I, General 
Surveys; Vol. II, History of Particular Topics; and Vol. III, 
History of Particular Topics, continued. 

“The Committee of the Association of American Law 
Sch have certainly done a great public service by 
collecting in this volume | Vol. I) so splendid an array of 
erudite essays Vol. 11} should prove to be of great 
and stimulating value, and for its size and contents it is 
published at a very moderate price.’"—Morning Post 


A Formula Book of English Official 
Historical Documents: Part II 


Royal 8vo 
3 volumes 
30s net 


Royal 8vo 
121 plates 
123 net 


Royal 8vo 
15s 


ol 
Royal 8vo . 
los net 
each 


Ministerial & Judicial Records | 


Selected and transcribed by a Seminar of the London School 

of Economics. Edited by HUBERT HALL, F.S.A., of HLM. 
Public Record Office. 

The present volume, Part II of the work, is divided into 

two tions, entitled Ministerial Prox 3 Judicial 

Proceedings respectively. The former deals (a) Royal 

Lnquisitic and Assessments : (6) Royal 

J 3 The second section is devoted to (c) Political 

or Statutory Inuquisitions and (d) Judicial Inquisitions. 

Students of constitutional history and law will find many 

interesting formulas the documents included in 


Beaumont and Fletcher: 


and Poems. Volume VII 
The text edited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. 

This edition of the Plays and Poems of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, the text of which will be completed in ten volumes, 
is reprinted from the folio of 1679, with a complete record of 
earlier variant readings. Volume VII, which will be ready 
shortly, will contain The Maid in the Mill; The Knight of 
Malta ; Love’s Cure, or the Martial Maid; Women Pleas’d; 
and The Night-Walker, or the Little Thief. 


eedil am 
with 

> Surveys, ‘ 

Royal 8vo elites we 

7s Gd net ry 


among 


Plays 


Crown 8vo 
4s 6d net 





London, Fetter Lane 


Lonron: Printed by L. Urcorr Giz at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C. ; and Published by Jonn Baker for the “ Srxectatt 








Royal 8vo 
l6s net 


Darwin 


This volume, which will be read : 
Eighteenth Century, and covers the pear qutitted The 
Utrecht and the supplementary pacitications to the ae 
of the French Revolution. The following are the — 
the contributors:—Dr. A. W. Ward, Mr. J ames of 
Mr. H. W. V. Temperley, Professor C, Sanford Chance, 
Edward Armstrong, Mr. E. A. Benians, the ae wy. 
Nisbet Bain, Mr. C. T. Atkinson, Dr. Emil Dan ~ R, 
Jean Lemoine, Rev. George Edmundson, Dr. Wait, M, 
Michael, Mr. J. M. Rigg, Mr. Martin J. Griffin, Mr. Ree 
Dunlop, Right Hon. Sir Alfred Comyn Lyall, M, ay 
Roberts, Mrs. H. M. Vernon, Professor J. J. Scholl sat 2. 
Professor Eugéne Hubert, Dr. Otto Hitzsch, Me Wer 
Youshen’” Mr. Arthur Lionel Smith, Professor CE 


and Modern Science 


Essays in commemoration of the centenary of the birth of 


Charles Darwin and of the fiftieth anniversary of the publi 


ils 


cation of The Origin of Species. Edited by A. C. SEWARD 
Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge. ; 


Royal 8vo 
2 portraits 
and 3 plates 

18s net 


“Editor and committee alike are to be congratulat 1 
on the handsome and instructive volume, which cms 
fail to be of solid service in letting us know ame 
where we stand in relation to Darwin and his doctri ~ 

....The importance of such a work can hardly ian. 


estimated.” —Glasgow Herald be over. 


The Foundations of the ‘Origin 


’ 
of Species 
Two essays written in 1842 and 1844 by CHARLES DARWIN. 
Edited by his son FRANCIS DARWIN, Honorary Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo 
7s 6d net 


**We have to thank Mr. Darwin for preserving for ug 
with filial care a fragment of real value To the studeat 
of Darwinian literature no occupation could be more 
pleasurable than to make a detailed comparison between 
these first fruits of a master mind and his later work.” 

A thence 


Athenaeum 

“Mr. Francis Darwin has laid the scientific public under 

an immense obligation by his admirable introduction and 

notes, and by the care he has taken that his readers should 

be able to study the sketch exactly as it stood in its original 
form.”’— Nature 


Mendel’s Principles of Heredity 
By W. BATESON, M.A., F.R.S., V.M.H., Professor of Biology 
in the University of Cambridge. a 


Royal 8vo 
3 portraits 
6 coloured plates 
aud 3} figures 
12s net 


“ Professor Bateson’s admirable book puts ont m the 
clearest possible manner the whole story of Mendelism up to 
the present hour We have read this book with the vrea‘est 
possible interest and recommend it to ali our readers. 

“Professor Bateson’s treatise will rank as one of the mos 
important biological publications of the year, for it cons 
tutes the only authoritative work that aims at somet! 
approaching a comprehensive and complete outline 
most absorbing problem of modern biology.’’—S!andard 


Agriculture in the Tropics: An 
Elementary Treatise 


By J. C. 


Botanic Gardens, Ceylon. 


Demy 8vo 
25 plates 
7s 6d net 


The De 


M.A., Se.D., Director of the Royal 
Cambridge Biological Series. 

“ This isa valuable book, which should not be overlooked 
by any one interested in the tropical portions of the B " 
Empire, whether from the historical from t} , 
point of view. It is full of informatien 
manner that the reader is led on pleasar 
subject without any sense of being instructe 
nothing but praise for the contents of this survey 
tropical agriculture,’’—Athenaeum 


Sacerdotio of St. John 


WILLIS, 


Chrysostom 


Edited by 


’ 


J. ARBUTHNOT NAIRN, Litt.D., B.D., Hi 


Master of Merchant Taylors’ School. Cambridge Patristic 1+ 


Crown 8vo 
6s net 


Elementary Arabic: 


* An extremely careful account of the history of the text 
is given, and an immense amount of labou 
expended on this part of the work Our final word m 
be one of gratitude to Dr. Nairn, because he 
the English clergy with excellent 2 
of studying a really great book on the stewards] 
Kingdom of God.’’—Guardian 


Second 


Reading Book 
By REYNOLD A. NICHOLSON, Litt.D., Lecturer in Persian 
in the University of Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo 
6s net 


The selected passages contained in this Reading Bo 
taken from texts and manuscripts, mostly fal 
the best period of Arabic prose literature, wh 
believed, have not hitherto been edited by any Eu 
scholar. They have been chosen and arranged in chit 
logical order with the purpose of illustratir >I 
social and religious history of the Arabs. rte 
at the foot of each page and a glossary is includ 


C. F. Clay, Manager 


B 


(Limited) at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, November 27th, 1X. 





